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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—.—— 
N Saturday last the Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
a speech at Crediton in which he vehemently attacked 
the editor of the Spectator. We publish elsewhere a verbatim 
report of the speech containing several passages of personal 
invective omitted in the ordinary Press reports. We confess 
to finding the temptation to answer Mr. Lloyd George in 
detail very strong; but we have come to the conclusion that 
to do so would not be consistent with the traditions of the 
Spectator. Mr. Lloyd George has, of course, a perfect right 
to hit back when he is hit, and we should be the last to deny 
him that right. He has, however, chosen a method of reply 
which makes it impossible for usa to pursue the controversy. 
Weare not going to defend ourselves against the allegation 
that the Spectator does not dare to say what is unpalatable 
to the well-to-do for fear of losing their sixpences. We are 
quite content to leave the decision on that point in the hands 
of the members of our own profession. They have, indeed, 
already given their verdict. 

The question between the Spectator and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is per se a sinall one, and need not further 
trouble us or our readers. We feel bound, however, to express 
our deep regret that one who holds so high an office in the 
nation’s Government should have been unable to control his 
temper under criticism which, whether merited or not, at any 
rate did not pass the proper bounds of political controversy. 
The nation has a right to expect from those on whom it confers 
a great public trust a high standard of conduct, and as a rule 
that expectation is fulfilled. If Mr. Lloyd George desires a 
model of how to hit hard in controversy, yet not to lose 
his temper, we would refer him to his chief. Mr. Asquith 
once attacked the editor of the Spectator. But though 
he hit far harder than his colleague, his blow was one 
to which no fair-minded man could possibly object. We 
certainly did not, though of course we retaliated. 


We desire to express our thanks for the kindly and genuine 
way in which our contemporaries in the Press have defended 
the Spectator from the attacks of Mr. Lloyd George. The 
Journals with which the Spectator has often found itself in 
acute controversy have been specially generous. The Morning 
Post and the Globe among Tariff Reform papers, and the 
British Weekly among Radical, have defended us on a point 
Where it was impossible to defend ourselves. 





The Persian reply to the British Note was delivered last 
Saturday, and was in accordance with expectations. It pro- 
poses that the suggested surcharge on the Customs three 
months hence should be made at once, and that the Persian 
Government should itself use the proceeds for restoring order 
on the trade routes. The result would probably be less than 
nothing. When it became known in Germany that the 
British Note had been misunderstood, and that there was no 
thought of occupying any part of Persia, criticism of British 
policy became more moderate. On Sunday there was a 
remarkable meeting in Constantinople, at which the Moslems 
present, including many officers of the Turkish Army, drew 
up an appeal to the German Emperor to step in and save 
Persia. Amidst much enthusiasm Great Britain was denounced, 
and the German Emperor, whose “services to Morocco at 
Algeciras” and speech at Saladin’s tomb were recalled, was 
hailed as the saviour of Moslem States. We shall not assume 
that this meeting represented the true feelings of the Young 
Turks, nor that even the members of the meeting can have 
forgotten that the only country which has occupied Persian 
territory without excuse is Turkey herself. We write of the 
whole question elsewhere, and need only say here that there 
seem to be many reasons why Germany could not act as the 
saviour of Moslem States even if she wished to do so. 





There was an exceptionally unruly debate in the French 
Chamber on Tuesday, when M. Briand was called upon to 
explain the action of the French Government in the recent 
railway strike. At the beginning the Socialists caught sight 
of M. Lépine, the Prefect of Police, near the President's 
chair, and made such a din by shouting and banging their 
desks that the sitting was temporarily suspended. The most 
important speech against the Government was made by M. 
Colly, who pointed out that M. Millerand, the Minister of 
Public Works, and M. Viviani, the Minister of Labour, had 
both in their Socialist days hotly defended the principle of a 
“general strike.” M. Barthou, the Minister of Justice, in 
particular had insisted on the legality of a railway strike in 
uncompromising language. ‘There is no question, we may 
say, as to the accuracy of the quotations attributed to these 
Ministers, and if the right to strike as such had been 
challenged by M. Briand and his Ministers, they would 
undoubtedly have found themselves in an untenable position. 
It was necessary for M. Briand to show that he had taken 
summary action against criminal practices, and against them 
alone. 


This was exactly what he set out to do. Speaking amida 
continuous uproar—some of the Deputies stood up and made 
menacing gestures at him at intervals—he declared, according 
to the Times report, that the Government had been con- 
fronted with an anarchical conspiracy designed to ruin the 
country by organised destruction. It was untrue that he had 
refused to listen to the railwaymen’s demands; negotiations 
were going on, and he had promised to try to bring about 
all the men desired, when the strike broke out without the 
least warning. The Government had in their possession the 
proofs of criminality,—signed orders for malicious destruc- 
tion, and the signed confessions of men who had taken part 
in this sabotage. They had also evidence of the existence of 
an organisation de combat. Crimes had been committed in 
the name of liberty. This was not liberty, but “the hideous 
figure of license.” Those who took part in such movements 
had one foot in slavery. The Government were determined 
at all costs to let the workers know to what kind of con- 
spiracy they were unwittingly lending themselves. When 
M. Briand ended he was cheered for several minutes by 
nearly the whole Chamber. On Thursday the debate was 
continued, when M. Millerand virtually repeated the arguments 
of M. Briand. M. Viviani has announced that he intends to 
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resign. Apparently he is unable to accept the principle of a 
scheme far making railway strikes illegal which M. Briand 
has foreshadowed. 


On Tuesday the King of Greece, on the recommendation of 
M. Venezelos, decided to dissolve the National Assembly. 
The Times correspondent says that of the 208 votes lately 
cast in favour of the Government, only 157 were given 
witkout reserve. In these circumstances, M. Venezelos felt 
that any progress with the revisionary work of the Assembly 
was impossible. There were rumours when the Royal decree 
of dissolution was published that a large number of Deputies 
would refuse to be dislodged from the Chamber on the ground 
(in spite of all that has passed) that the Assembly was a con- 
stituent, not a revisionary, body, and therefore incapable of 
dissolution. Whether this resistance was seriously intended 
or not, a force of gendarmes made themselves masters of the 
situation. The old political parties denounce M. Venezelos 
as a dictator, but the populace readily consent to the dis- 
olution, and hope better things of the new Assembly, which 
will be elected on December 1]th. The supporters of 
M. Mavromichalis, and M. Theotokis have, however, decided 
not to stand at the elections. The only good sign in all 
this disappointing confusion is that the people are well 
disposed towards the King, who is the most valuable friend 
and supporter of Greece vis-a-vis the European Powers. 


The Sofia correspondent of the Times sends a very dis- 
quieting despatch to Thursday’s issue on the condition of 
Macedonia. The “ Macedonian Internal Organisation,” which 
suspended its activities after the Turkish Revolution of July, 
1908, remained for a while in abeyance, but even before the 
Counter-Revolution of April, 1909, had decided to resume its 
operations. That decision was carried into effect in the spring 
of this year, by which time the Macedonian Bulgarians 
were fully confirmed in the conclusion that nothing more was 
to be hoped from the new régime than from its predecessor. 
The correspondent states that at the present moment 
some seventy-five per cent. of the Bulgarian population 
of Macedonia recognise the authority of the Internal 
Organisation and are prepared to execute its orders. Between 
fifty and sixty small bands are said to be actively engaged, 
and a recent dynamite outrage on the Oriental Railway is 
taken as a sign that the Macedonian Organisation has resolved 
to resort to terrorist tactics. In this context we may note 
that the Turkish authorities are alleged to have inaugurated 
a series of fresh arrests of Bulgarians, forty of whom, 
including six priests, were recently brought bound to Uskub, 
and thrown into prison on a charge of complicity in the 
designs of the Secret Committees. In short, the gencral 
outlook is so bad as to warrant the pessimistic view of the 
Times correspondent that the solution of the Macedonian 
question is apparently as far off as ever. We discuss the 
bearing of this renewed ferment in the Balkans on the relations 
of Turkey and Germany in another column. 











On Tuesday the German Emperor and Empress arrived in 
Brussels on a visit to the King of the Belgians. It will be 
remembered that the first official visit of King Albert and 
Queen Elizabeth after their accession was to Berlin. It is 
unnecessary therefore to discover in the German Emperor's 
visit any other motives than those of custom and courtesy. 
The special correspondent of the Times says that the Emperor 
was received by the Belgian people with politeness but 
distinctly without enthusiasm. There had been much talk 
(just as there was here at the time of the Tsar’s visit) of a 
hostile demonstration by the Socialists. But eventually on 
the recommendation of M. Vandervelde the Sccialists decided 
to signify disapproval of the Emperor's militarism by absent- 
ing themselves from the route of the procession. This was 
reasonable, and is another example of M. Vandervelde’s good 
sense ; but we are not surprised to learn that the curiosity of 
a large number of Socialists to see the object of their strictures 
quite overeame their self-denying ordinance. 


The able writer who signs himself “ Pacificus” has been 
continuing, 4 propos of the Veto Conference, his Constitutional 
studies in the Times. In effect he proposes, though in terms 
eo cloudy that we may presume they are based upon some 
form of official inspiration, that the present Conference should 
be succeeded by something in the nature of a larger Conven- 
tion, the business of that Convention being to discuss in detail 








the whole of the great Constitutional problems which it jg 
} understood the Conference has dealt with im outline. Opposed 
as we are to abandoning the true Unionist poliey—the policy 
of an incorporating Uniom under which Ireland can receive 
the maximum of help from the rest of the United Kingdom — 
as the solution of the Irish question, we are not in any 
sense opposed to a Convention such as “ Pacificus” apparently 
desires. On the contrary, we should welcome such a discus. 
sion, assuming, of course, that the Convention was in no senge 
“ packed,” but had on it representatives of the true Unionism 
as well as of the New Federalism. 


We believe that the cool discussions of a Convention would 
be bound to show that Unionist policy has done a great deal 
already for Ireland, and that it would be an enormous mistake 
to throw over a policy so promising. We believe, also, that 
such diseussions would show, what we endeavoured to point 
out last week, that Federalism must be wrecked on finanee, 
unless of conrse England is to subsidise the other portions of 
the United Kingdom, and yet have no say in regard to the 
expenditure of those subsidies. We may add here that we are 
delighted to see that Mr. Walter Long and Lord Hugh Cecil 
have expressed their strong opposition to Federalism. 

Wednesday’s Times contaimed a letter from Mr. Frederic 
Harrison protesting against the proposed reversal of the 
Osborne judgment. He pointed out that Parliamentary 
government would be at an end if Members no longer repre- 
sented constituencies, but were the nominees of irresponsible 
Unions who paid them to vote at the orders of a secret junta, 
It was the universal rule that corporate bodies could only 
spend money in ways that were definitely included in their 
articles of association. “ Why are working men to be placed 
outside the common Jaw of the realm?” After remarking 
that “it is a senrvy trick te denounce the judgment as that 
of the Hereditary Chamber,” Mr. Harrison goes on to show 
that there is nothing to prevent working men from freely 
subscribing to electoral funds. “ But it is both craven and 
dishonest to clutch at the savings carefully husbanded to 
succour the labourer ont of work, in sickness, old age, and 
death.” Trade-Unionism was not intended to promote the 
objects, such as universal collectivism, which are aimed at by 
the leaders of the Labour Party. Therefore, whether these 
objects are right or wrong, Trade-Union funds must not be 
devoted to them. Mr. Frederic Harrison’s letter is of the 
greatest importance, especially when it is remembered that be 
has been for fifty years a firm friend of Trade-Unionism. 





The Times published on Tuesday a letter from Lord 
Salisbury setting forth a new scheme for the solution of 
the edueation question. The scheme, which was prepared 
jointly by three Committees, including one of the House of 
Laymen of the Province of Canterbury under the chairman 
ship of Sir Alfred Cripps, expresses the High Chureh view 
ina very moderate form. We have not space to diseuss it 
now, but we agree on the whole with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury when he describes it as, “in the large sense of the 
words, fair, coherent, and reazonable.” At the same time, we 
desire to endorse the excellent suggestion of the Times, 
which asks whether it is “too much to hope that the 
men who have joined him in the scheme may yet see the 
wisdom of conferring with the Education Settlement Com- 
mittee, in order to produce an agreed scheme which each 
Committee might regard as a bulwark against the possibility 
of a secular system.” That is sound sense. We want to 
respect and protect the rights of parents, but great care must 
be taken lest we press those rights too far. If we do, we 
may find ourselves Janded im the unspeakable evils of 
secularism. We can never admit that religious education 
is not a matter with which the State and the local authority 
should concern themselves. On the contrary, it should be 
their prime eare to see that religion plays its fall part 
in elementary education. 


The inaugural meeting of the Oxford branch of the 
Research Defence Society was held on Monday, with Dr. 
Osler in the chair. Lord Cyromer, the president of the 
Society, delivered a powerful speech in support of the 
movement. The case for the experimentalist must ™ 
popular estimation be largely judged by results, and they 











could accept and apply this test with triumphant success. 
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But even where no final results had been attained, as in 
the case of cancer, he altogether demurred to the con- 
clusion that the experimental process had failed. Science did 
not usually advance by leaps and bounds, and Nature only 
yielded her mysteries after long and patient inquiry. Even 
with this reserve the results achieved were so great that it 
was hard to decide which subject to choose as an example. 
But taking the case of plague, he noted that while only 314 
deaths occurred among 187,900 persons inoculated in the 
Punjab, no fewer than 29,723 occurred among 640,000 
persons not inoculated. “ Would any one,” continued Lord 
Cromer, “ be so bold—or so inhuman—as for one moment to 
balance these precious human lives against the few score 
—or it might be the few handreds—of rats ‘and guinea-pigs 
which had to be sacrificed in order to procure the knowledge 
which gave immunity from disease?” We summarise Lord 
Cromer’s very able speech, but cannot open our correspond- 
ence columns—already overloaded—to a discussion of the 
vivisection question. 


Lord Rayleigh, the Chancellor of the University of Cam- 
bridge, presided at a dinner given on Friday week to celebrate 
the publication by the University of the eleventh edition of 
the “Encyclopaedia Britannica.” Mr.S. H. Butcher observed 
that, whereas the first edition a hundred and forty years ago 
was issued in three volumes, the new one would be in 
twenty-eight, containing twenty-six thousand pages and 
forty thousand articles by more than fifteen hundred con- 
tributors. Mr. Butcher went on to remark that the most 
striking characteristic of the new Encyclopaedia was that 
the whole of it was to be issued simultaneously. In 
previous issues the earlier volumes were out of date before 
the later ones had appeared. “Now for the first time the 
book, though of immense variety, was aunit.” After alluding 
to the remarkable list of contributors, Mr. Butcher concluded 
by expressing the hope that “by possessing and controlling 
such a book as this Cambridge might become more than it 
had ever been in the past,—an inspiring centre of world-wide 
intellectual life, and able to carry out not only its national 
but also its international function.” 








It seems certain from the Local Government Board 
circular issued on Tuesday night that the four mysterious 
deaths in Suffolk during the last week of September were 
caused by plague. Although an examination of a part of the 
remains failed to confirm this fact, yet several rats and hares 
have been discovered which were undoubtedly infected by it. 
Fortunately the local authorities seem to have taken imme- 
diate action, and an energetic campaign for the extermination 
of rats in the neighbourhood of Freston has been started. 
There are unfortunately reasons for thinking that the disease 
among animals has already spread considerably, but no 
suspicious cases of human illness have occurred for more 
than a month. 


After a trial at the Old Bailey which lasted for nearly five 
days, Dr. Crippen was convicted last Saturday of murdering 
his wife, and condemned to death by the Lord Chief Justice. 
In spite of a most ingenious defence, the result of the trial 
can have surprised scarcely any one, for the evidence, although 
it was entirely circumstantial, was conclusive. The only 
question upon which the proceedings shed no light was the 
psychology of the prisoner, who remained inscrutable and 
apparently callous throughout his long cross-examination, 
und even while the sentence was being pronounced. On 
Tuesday Miss Le Neve was tried on the charge of being an 
accessory after the fact to the murder, and was acquitted. 
All thinking men must regret the sensational publicity 
accorded to this sordid and commonplace murder. No doubt 
the thought of “capture by wireless” excited people's 
imaginations, but the results were none the less deplorable. 

The airship which has been built by MM. Lebaudy for the 
proprietors of the Morning Post travelled on Wednesday from 
Moisson, near Paris, to Aldershot with eight passengers. The 
journey of two hundred miles occupied nearly five and a half 
hours, and was made without any mishap at an average speed 
of about thirty-six miles an hour. Unfortunately, while the 
airship was being housed after its arrival, it struck against a 
girder in the roof of the shed, which appears to have been too 
small for its purpose. The result was that the envelope was 





ripped up and collapsed immediately afterwards. According 
to the latest reports, however, the repairs will be completed in 
a week or two. The Morning Post is to be congratulated on 
its public spirit in raising a fund for the purchase of the 
airship and its presentation to the British Army. 








On Thursday the Daily Telegraph published from its naval 
correspondent a very important statement asserting that the 
German shipbuilding programme has been suddenly delayed 
owing to a radical alteration in the type of gun now being 
mounted in the latest British ‘ Dreadnoughts.’ He says :— 


“Tt is now certain that Germany cannot possibly possess twenty- 
one capital ships by April, 1918. The whole naval outlook has 
been changed by the dramatic appearance of the new British 
13°5-inch gun of unparalleled power, and with a 1,250 Ib. shell. 
Tho ‘Dreadnought’ carries 12-inch weapons, with an 850 lb. 
shell, and it was assumed in this country, and in Germany and 
elsewhere, that this gun would be mounted in the later British 
vessels. The Admiralty kept their secret so well that every one 
was deceived. It was not until the early days of August that it 
became common knowledge that last year the Admiralty placed 
orders for a number of 13°5-inch guns and gun-mountings. The 
new development had at once a surprising result in Germany. 
The ships ordered—but not laid down—in April wero to have 
carried a 12-0l-inch gun, whereas tho earlier German ‘ Dread- 
noughts’ had been supplied with an 1l-inch weapon. Directly 
the news was received in Germany of the action of the British 
Admiralty, the preparations for the construction of these four 
ships were suspended.” 


According to this statement, the respective numbers of 
British and German ‘Dreadnoughts’ in the next three 
years will be :— 


Britain, Germany, 
End of 1911 ... ose ue. ae we eee 
April, 1912 ... mee a 13 
April, 1913 ... os mo 2 


We regret to have to record the death of Prince Francis of 
Teck, the second brother of Queen Mary, who passed away 
after a few weeks’ illness last Saturday in his forty-first year. 
Prince Francis of Teck, who retired from the Ist Dragoons 
with the rank of Major in 1902, served in Egypt and South 
Africa, where he gained the Distinguished Service Order. Of 
late years he bad thrown himself into philanthropic work 
with great energy and ability, and as chairman of the Board 
of Governors of Middlesex Hospital set himself the task of 
clearing that institution from debt. His last public act was 
to state in the Times of September 24th that the sum of 
£20,000 required for the purpose had been successfully 
collected. Ouly those who have tried to raise funds for 
public objects will fully realise the amount of labour required 
to achieve such a result,—especially at a time like the present, 
the worst ever known for obtaining subscriptions. 


The result of the by-election to fill the vacancy in South 
Shields caused by the appointment of Sir William Robson 
as a Lord of Appeal was announced on Thursday night :— 


Mr. Russell Rea (L.)... one 7,929 
Mr. Vaughan Williams (C.)... 4,910 
Liberal majority 3,019 


The Liberal majority in 1919 was 4,236, and in 1906 6,286. 
Although the Liberal vote has fallen since the last election 
by 1,161, the Unionist vote has increased by only 56. This 
Northern industrial centre apparently stands where it did on 
the issue between Free-trade and Tariff Reform. 

This week's Punch contains a most amusing cartoon repre- 
senting “The New John Bull, after the Proposed ‘ Federalisa- 
tion’ of the British Isles.” He has discarded his historic 
costume, and is dressed instead in a kilt, a cut-away coat 
and a waistcoat embroidered with shamrocks, and a steeple- 
crowned Welsh hat. All that remains of his former glory 
is a pair of top-boots, and it is scarcely to be wondered at 
that every vestige of his usual self-possession has left him, 
and that his face expresses only a feeling of deep dismay. 

In the course of Wednesday the price of Consols fell at one 
time as low as 78:3, though there was afterwards a rally. A 
fall to such a point became only a matter of time the moment 
it was decided to restrict the Sinking Fund as it has been 
restricted. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Oct. 20th. 





Consols (24) were on Friday 79}—Friday week 80,',. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF UNIONISM. 


NE of the most curious things about the sudden 
plunge that a certain number of Unionists, including 
the able editor of the Observer and the writer in the Times 
who calls himself “ Pacificus,” have taken in the direction 
of Federal Home-rule is that they seem to have altogether 
forgotten what are the true foundations of Unionism. 
Unionists did not take up thecause of maintaining the Legis- 
lative Union and the integrity of the United Kingdom out 
ofawhim. Again, they did not adopt it as what might be 
termed a piece of pure Conservatism,—because it existed, 
and they were anxious not to disturb the status quo unless 
compelled to do so. Still less did they adopt their prin- 
ciples and their policy out of any antagonism to Ireland 
or the Irish people, or because they thought that the 
Nationalists had asked for repeal under its various aliases 
in a disagreeable way, or had backed up their demands 
by action of a kind which made it imperative to teach 
them the lesson that nothing could be gained by the 
tactics of menace. The Unionist policy, whether right 
or wrong, is based upon considerations very different 
from any of these. Hence true Unionists are left abso- 
lutely cold when they are urged to consider whether it is 
not time to show a warmer and more genial spirit 
towards Nationalists, whether it would not be for the good 
of the nation to find a solution of the Irish problem, and 
eo forth. They are asked, in fact, to give up a high and 
mighty line which it is alleged has been adopted rather 
out of annoyance with the Irish than on any sure founda- 
tions of essential policy. Of course we ought to do our 
very best to conciliate Ireland, and of course we should 
not let any matter of pride or punctilio come for a moment 
between the inhabitants of Trefand and of the larger island. 
To represent the problem as one of abnormal naughti- 
ness on the one side, and perhaps justifiable anger and 
annoyance on the other, is utterly to misread it. If the 
New Federalists would only take the trouble to recall why 
Unionism was adopted anc why it was maintained, they 
would be in a far better position than they now are to 
understand why some of us at any rate are determined, if 
we can, to withstand the political disintegration of these 
islands. Let us then recall why we are Unionists. 

To begin with, we are Unionists for the same reasons 
that statesmen on both sides of the Scottish border were 
Unionists in the days of Queen Anne, and for the reasons 
that made Pitt and the statesmen of his day, even in the 
crisis of the great struggle with France, feel that it was 
absolutely necessary for the welfare of the British people to 
unite these islands in an incorporating Union. They felt that 
considerations of geography and of history, as well as the 
mixed population of Ireland, made it essential to the 
welfare of each and all that these islands should become 
a single political unit bound together by an indissoluble 
link,—an incorporation of the kind by which our ancestors 
gradually welded the little kingdoms of England into a 
whole, and formed someti.img more than a State based on 
treaty and compact, such as Switzerland, or, again, a 
union in which the Crown was the sole nexus, like the 
Empire of the Hapsburgs. They recognised that the 
paramount instinct of national self-preservation made 
it impossible for Ireland to be ra mae of her 
greater neighbour, and that, since she was too large 
and important to be dependent in the sense that the 
Channel Islands and the Isle of Man are dependent, the 
only way of justice and safety was, as we have said, an 
incorporating Union. The peoples of the two islands are 
compelled to live together in the same house, and that 
being so, the indissoluble tie of political marriage is the 
only honourable solution. The Union was not conceived 
in arrogance, or in a spirit of domination or of hatred to 
Treland, or from any selfish wish for exploitation on the part 
of England and Scotland, but in the spirit of the wisest and 
deepest statesmanship. These statesmen foresaw that we 
must either tread the path of closer union, or else the path 
which would lead to a separation such as has taken place 
of late between Norway and Sweden, a condition which 
must expose both islands to the risk of foreign interference, 
with all the consequences so disastrous to our liberty and 
our independence. 

But even if this essential reason for carrying out the 














Union could be said to have passed away and to be 
no more needed, there are other grounds on which the 
Unionist faith is based only a degree less important, 
The Unionists in England and Scotland recognise that 
the existence of the two Irelands, of the Celtic Ireland 
and the Teutonic Ireland, of the Roman Catholic Ireland 
and the Protestant Ireland, of the Ireland with loyalist 
traditions and the Ireland with traditions of rebellion 
and revolt, must render separation a national tragedy, 
The Union is the cause of stability, of law and order 
in Ireland, and prevents recourse to civil war. Again, 
the Union makes it possible to heal the wounds and 
scars which the unhappy history of Ireland has left 
upon the island, wounds and scars that still smart. A 
great part of the Irish people are on the material side 
far more backward than the inhabitants of the rest of the 
United Kingdom, but the incorporating Union makes it 
possible for the backward parts of Ireland to be helped 
out of the material resources of the larger island, and 
helped in a way which does no injury to the national pride 
of the Irish. In an incorporating Union the richer parts 
of the political unit are rightly called upon to help the 
poorer, and to maintain a standard of civilisation 
throughout the land which could not be maintained 
if the poorer portions were left to stew in their own 
juice. Cornwall or Wiltshire or Dorsetshire or Sutherland- 
shire or Argyllshire must choose between bankruptey or 
the abandonment of a great deal that we call civilisation 
if they did not in one form or another get help from the 
rest of the nation to which they belong. The same principle 
applies to Ireland asa whole. The Union means a union 
of moral and economic forces under which one part helps 
the other part, and the stronger aids in bearing the burden 
of the weaker. That this is not mere rhetoric is proved 
by the history of Ireland since the Union, and especially 
by the history of the last twenty-five years. The Unionist 
Party have shown that they made no empty boast when 
they declared that they could and would give Ireland 
everything which she could rightly and justly ask froma 
national Parliament, and give it her in more generous 
measure than she could have given it herself. 

Note how these words have been made good. While 
the Liberal Party were also Unionists, as they were till 
1885, they had, though, as we see now, on somewhat 
clumsy and faulty lines, begun to work out a solution of 
the Irish land question, and they had dealt with the 
grievance of the establishment of a Protestant Church, 
though unfortunately they dealt with it, not by the con- 
current endowment of the Roman Church, but by a policy 
of secularisation. When, however, the Liberals repudiated 
Unionism, and only one party in the State was left to 
support the policy of the incorporating Union, the 
Unionists, as we have said, consciously adopted the 
policy of giving Ireland everything she could rightly 
claim from a Homo-rule Government. To begin with, 
they have given Ireland that first essential of good govern- 
ment, law and order, and that in spite of the tendency 
towards civil war which arose from the agrarian discontent 
and from the passionate antagonism between the two 
sections of the Irish people which we have described above. 
Thanks to the Union, Ireland has made immense progress 
in the solution of both these problems without the horrors 
of civil war, and Irishmen have been prevented from tearing 
each other to pieces. The Union has not only provel the 
form of government which divides Ireland Jeast, but it bas 
saved her from the horrors of social anarchy. : 

Next, Unionist policy has set in motion machinery which 
has already half solved, and will, if it is allowed free play, 
entirely solve, the agrarian problem in the only way suitab:e 
to Ireland,—that is, by the creation of a peasant proprietary. 
By the use of the credit of the United Kingdom as a whole 
Ireland has been able to do what a native Parliament 
could never have accomplished. Without injustice or 
confiscation, the soil of Ireland is passing into the hands of 
the peasantry At the same time, internal development 
and amelioration have been proceeding at a rate which, 
for economic reasons, could not have been attained without 
the Union. The Congested Districts Board has been of 
immense help to Ireland, and has made possible the nob'e 
work which has been done by Sir Horace Plunkett and his 
colleagues for the betterment of the agricultural’ industry 
in Ireland, not merely in the congested districts, but 
throughout the island. Meantime Ireland has been et- 
dowed with a University with a Roman Catholic atmosphere, 
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sphere, and in spite, strangely enough, of the opposition 
ot Nonconformist advocates of Home-rule, has received 
the kind of University with which a Home-rule Parlia- 
ment might have been expected to endow Ireland, though 
we may take leave to doubt whether it is likely, or even 

gsible, that a Home-rule Parliament would have been 
able to find the necessary money. 

To sum up: Unionist policy has not been in any sense a 

licy of negation, or a policy of sullen indifference to 
Ireland, or, again, of irritation caused by the provocations 
of Irish disloyalists. It has been a policy of which 
the conscious impulse has been the welfare of Ireland 
as an integral portion of the United Kingdom. Unionists 
have not, as it were, put Ireland into a prison-cell 
because of her tiresome irregularities, and there for- 
gotten her, as the New Federalists would seem to suggest. 
Their policy has been a beneficent policy. We are now 
suddenly asked to abandon the true Unionist policy, to 
forget or ignore the grounds on which it was adopted, 
and in a moment of pessimism or pique, or, worse 
perhaps, at the bidding of party exigencies, to adopt a 
totally different policy. Against this monstrous perver- 
sion of the true Unionist policy we protest, and mean 
to protest. We are not, if we can help it, going 
to agree to a reversal of all that we have been attempt- 
ing to do during the last twenty-five years. What 
makes the proposal especially foolish and immoral 
is that the Unionist policy of resolute government, 
coupled with a policy of heneficence and amelioration, is 
unquestionably succeeding. Ireland was never more 
prosperous than she is to-day, and there were never better 
signs that her people are settling down, we will not say 
into conscious acceptance of the Union as the best thing 
for Ireland, but certainly into an unconscious acceptance. 
Here is a significant fact. Though the statistics show that 
the people of Ireland are far better off materially than 
they were, the advocates of separation find it increasingly 
difficult to raise money in Ireland for their cause. In 
truth, they are now almost wholly dependent upon the 
subscriptions of Irishmen in America and the Colonies, 
subscriptions founded upon sentiment and a remembrance 
of what Ireland was fifty years ago rather than on the know- 
ledge of what she is now. In a word, just at the moment 
when the Unionist policy is succeeding in Ireland, and 
when there is every sign that if it were wisely, temperately, 
and steadily applied for another twenty years it would win 
its full reward, we are asked to abandon it and to launch 
out upon the untried policy of Federalism,—Federalism 
which must either prove to be Home-rule under an alias, 
and therefore bring about the destruction of the Union, or 
else involve a fantastic and unnecessary alteration in our 
scheme of local government. We, at any rate, did not adopt 
the Unionist policy accidentally or vindictively, but because 
we believed it was best for Ireland and for the United 
Kingdom, and we are not going to abandon it in order to 
help Mr. Asquith and the Liberal Government out of 
the Constitutional difficulty into which they have got 
themselves by their rash and ill-considered policy of 
single-Chamber government. 

The nation, then, has| two ideals before it,—the ideal of 
co-operation between all the peoples of these islands, 
Scotch and Welsh, English and Irish, under which, 
through a union of forces, they will help each other in 
the work of development ; and the ideal of disintegration 
and separation, under which those peoples shall be placed 
once more in that condition of segregation from which the 
various Unions affecting Wales, Scotland, and Ireland 
freed them. If the people of the United Kingdom 
abandon the policy of the union of forces, and of 
incorporating Unions, and are mad enough to choose the 
so-called Federal policy, of one thing we are certain,— 
they will find that Federalism can never be anything but 
a half-way house. They will have to choose either the 
path which will lead back, though with many obstacles 
and difficulties, to an incorporating Union, or else the path 
which, as in the case of Norway and Sweden, has led to 
complete separation. 








THE TEACHINGS OF TRAFALGAR. 


HE Trafalgar Day celebrations have naturally turned 
men’s attention to the question of the Navy and 

8ea power. Those who are not content with a superficial 
view of the subject have been asking themselves what 








were the teachings of Nelson's victory, and what helped 
us on October 21st, 1805, to achieve the “crowning 
mercy” and obtain that command of the sea whic) 
enabled us not only to maintain the independence and 
integrity of these islands against Napoleon, but to save 
Europe from the blight of universal dominance imposed 
by a predatory autocrat. ‘ 

It is well that such questions should be asked. If the 
subject is thoroughly probed, we won at Trafalgar not 
because we had the best ships, the largest ships, or the 
greatest number of ships, or, again, the heaviest and best 
guns. We did not even win because we had the best and 
bravest men and the most highly trained officers. We did 
not win because our enemy was inferior to us either in 
material or in men. In the last resort, we won because we 
had an Admiral and ship commanders and a Fleet as a 
whole inspired by the true naval spirit,—-the spirit which 
gives victory. We won because we not only meant to win, 
but knew how to win,—because we understood fully, and 
with all its tremendous consequences, moral and physical, the 
maxim, “ He who wills the end wills the means.” To 
simplify the matter still further, we won because our Fleet, 
inspired by a great tradition and a great man, recognised 
that to win you must attack—go for, fall upon, fly at 
the throat of, hammer, pulverise, destroy, annihilate—your 
enemy. 

All this will sound to many readers the merest common- 
place. They will say: “Of course that is what any 
and every fighter does.” Unfortunately it is by no means 
what any and every fighter does, and that is why fights 
are lost. In theory, no doubt, men want to win,—that is, 
to destroy their enemy. In practice they often fight with 
quite other aims. They fail to keep their mind always 
on the supreme object of destroying the foe. They 
allow themselves to be deflected to other aims and objects, 
to be diverted from the essential to the extraneous. 
Unconsciously, but with none the less fatal consequences, 
they enter upon a fight with their essential, dominant 
object, not to destroy the enemy, not to annihilate him 
and the instruments with which he fights, but to 
preserve themselves, and, in the case of a navy, their 
ships and engines of war. They forget that a fleot, 
a battleship, a sailor, a marine, are engines of destruction, 
and that they have no other reason for existence. Though 
they would not confess it in words, they act on the 
principle that these are defensive instruments, and that 
their main object is to prevent themselves from being 
destroyed, not to destroy the enemy. They are thinking 
of living to fight another day, not of winning on the 
day of the fight. Strange paradox as it may seem, the 
men who thus stand upon the defensive are often quite 
as brave morally, intellectually, and physically as the 
men who are possessed by the true ideal. Stranger still, 
they will frequently expose themselves in the course of a 
defensive policy to risks far greater than those incurred by 
the men who are inspired by the true policy. 

The spirit of attack which gives victory and the 
spirit of ineffective self-preservation seem extraordinarily 
near at the starting-point, though the divergence soon 
becomes so tremendous and the difference so terrible in its 
consequences. In the end, too, the spirit of attack turns 
out to be the true road to the goal of self-preservation. 
Victory is a million times safer than defeat. He who is 
dominated by the primary desire to preserve his life, his 
ship, or his fleet is far more likely to lose them all than he 
who is dominated by the essential and overmastering 
thought of destroying the enemy. 

Our readers will ask us what is the relation of all this 
elementary metaphysics to naval tactics. Our answer is 
a simple, though not a pleasant one. We are haunted 
by the doubt whether the old Nelson tradition of 
attack carried out in all its ramifications still inspires 
the British Navy as a whole. We do not feel abso- 
lutely sure that some subtle dry-rot of the soul may 
not have got into the Navy, or at any rate a portion 
of it, and be undermining it, and whether unconsciously 
our Navy is not now inclined to stand on what is in reality 
the defensive, and seek inspiration in the defensive ideal, 
though its leaders may have still on their lips the ideals of 
the old schools, the shibboleths of Nelsonian attack. In 
one sense it would not be surprising if the old tradition had 
given way to the new heresy, for there is very much in 
modern naval! development to encourage the defensive ideal 
rather than the offensive. In the first place, there is the 
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tremendous cost of the modern battle unit. That tends 
unconsciously to make men think of the duty of defence 
vather than of attack. In peacetime, in ordinary navica- 
tion, and in manceuvres it is very difficult for a captain who 
has got two millions’ worth of material beneath his feet not 
to be impressed above all things by the need of preventing 
any destruction from coming upon his ship. Thus a frame 
of mind tends to grow up which is preservative rather than 
assailant. Again, the peace habit of counting ships and 
giving victory to the Power which can show one or two 
more ships than its rivals encourages a wrong frame of 
mind. That was visible even in so brave and heroic a 
people as the Japanese. There were plenty of signs that 
they did not press home their victories or act on the 
Nelsonian signal, “Engage the enemy more closely!” 
because they were influenced by the fear of being one or 
two battleships short at a count. Still more inimical to 
the idea that the destruction of the enemy, not the 
preservation of yourself, is the first consideration, has been 
the system of defensive armour adopted for ships in 
modern times. We have all dwelt so intently upon the 
problem of how to supply ships with impenetrable armour, 
for the preservation of this or that part of the ship from 
damage, that there has been a not unnatural mental 
tendency to concentrate upon preservation rather than on 
destruction, upon defence rather than on attack. The 
batsman has come to think so much of protecting his 
wicket that he has forgotten that the way to win a match 
is to make runs, mot to prevent the other side from going 
in and scoring. 

It is easy, as we have said, to see how these considera- 
ticns grow up in peacetime. Nevertheless it is essential 
that we should abandon this emasculating ideal if we are 
to win in war. It is very possibly true that other nations 
whom we admire and respect, like the Japanese—or maybe 
all nations at present—are infected with the wrong naval 
ideal. If so, still greater will be our advantage in clearing 
our minds of the delusions of which we have been speaking. 
But in any case we must deprecate this way of looking at 
the question. Let other sea Powers and naval strategists 
think what they will. Our duty is to see to it that our 
Navy is inspired by the true tradition,—the tradition of 
attack in its fullest and widest sense, and with all its con- 
sequences. It is our earnest hope and prayer that a school 
of naval thought may grow up which will crush the 
reaction towards false war ideals and substitute again 
the old Fleet order which Nelson loved to keep flying,— 
“ Engage the enemy more closely!” 

Our argument is based on feeling as well as on 
reason, but we fully recognise in naval affairs, as in 
all others, the dominance of that great and overmastering 
principle, Dolus latet in generalibus !—the danger of self- 
deceit lies hidden in all generalisations. Let no one 
suppose that because we believe that the most important 
of all things is the inspiring spirit of a Navy and the 
mental attitude of those who contro] it, therefore we 
are foolish enough to think that we may be careless in the 
matter of naval construction and of supplying our fleet 
commanders with plenty of ships, and the right kind of 
ships. Though it is true that a man inspired with wrong 
ideals can make no real use of the best and biggest ships 
in the world, at the same time to use a fleet properly you 
must have a fiect, and a good fleet. We may perish from 
neglect of things materia! as well as from neglect of things 
spiritual. But always there remains the overmastering 
truth that when we have provided the best ships in the 
world, we are unprofitable servants to the nation if we do 
not also take pains to use them in the right way. While, 
then, we would relax no effort in the matter of material 
production, we must never forget that that alone is not 
sufficient. Concentration upon the material side must 
never blind us, as it is apt to do, to the fact that 
battles are in the last resort won in the spirit. Naval 
battles are won in the spirit of those who control the 
ships, not in the dockyards. A man always finds it easier 
to concentrate his thoughts on one thing than on two. 
To gain naval victory, however, he must concentrate them 
on two things, and he must know also which is the more 
important of these two things. Yet this must never lead 
him into neglecting the less important. 

To end where we began: it is the spirit that 
quickencth,—the spirit that gives victory. When it was 
urged that Confucius had said nothing in regard to the 
conduct of war, it was pointed out by one of his disciples 








LT’ 
and commentators that, on the contrary, he had summed 
the whole philosophy of war in five words. These et 
“If I fight, I win.” Whether the story is true we know 
not, but it may well be, for those five narrow words contain 
the whole metaphysic of combat. The man who does not 
go into a tight determined to win—that is, to destroy his 
enemy—goes into it half beaten. He wins who flies 
straight at his opponent's throat. He only who, as Nelson 
urged, finds out the enemy wherever he is and destroys him 
can hope to be the conqueror. But while we say this, we 
also remember Nelson’s saying that numbers alone can 
annihilate. Numbers are useless without the true spirit. 
Yet the true spirit must be mated with numbers to give 
it its full rights. 





THE MOHAMMEDAN APPEAL TO GERMANY. 


| by would be useless to guess exactly how far the excited 

meeting at Constantinople which appealed to the 
German Emperor to act as the saviour of the Moslem 
world expressed the fecling of the Young Turks. It is 
clear, however, that the tendency of Turkish policy is to 
draw closer to the Powers of Central Europe, and a meeting 
which exalted the wisdom of that policy in scatter-brained 
and rhapsodical words may have genuinely shocked the 
more experienced and moderate brains of the Committee 
of Union and Progress and yet have fundamentally 
coincided with their views. One of the chief speakers 
at the meeting was a Deputy who had visited England 
as one of the Turkish Parliamentary delegates after 
the creation of the Constitution, and he declared that 
the English people were barbarians and hypocrites, and 
that their Christianity was a sham. We may assume that, 
whether the Turks put a fine point upon the sincerity of 
Christian professions, or whether they want the safe 
support of a strongly armed friend—which is of course 
the motive of the vast majority—they look more and more 
to Germany and turn their faces away from England and 
France. Well, we Englishmen have no right whatever to 
try to make a policy for the Turks. We desire to see the 
Constitution succeed and become a humanising instrument, 
if that be possible, in the distressed affairs of South- 
Eastern Europe. If it could be brought about by very 
close friendship with Germany, we should be glad that it 
should happen in that way. Even apart from right 
motives—if the Turks are trying merely to build up their 
military power with a complete disregard of ethical 
questions—we should still think that it would be an 
impertinence in us to attempt overtly to direct their 
policy. There is nothing unusual or unnatural in the 
Turks playing for their own hands. But it seems to us 
that there are several reasons which might well give them 
pause, even from their own point of view, before they 
commit themselves to reliance upon Germany. We shall 
briefly examine these reasons. 

But it may be remarked—let us say this before we go 
further—that the recent outburst of feeling was prompted 
only by British policy in Persia, and that it must not be 
taken as evidence of the normal policy even of those who 
were present at the meeting. We cannot help feeling, 
however, that those who appealed to the German Emperor 
would have taken more trouble to understand exacily what 
British policy in Persia is if it had not already become 
their fixed habit to turn daily towards Berlin. Persia was, 
in fact, a pretext. The Turks themselves have violated the 
rights of Persia over and over again, and we cannot 
seriously believe, in the excuse made for them, that the 
Persians do not mind having their territory taken by 
fellow-Moslems, but do mind very much when it is taken 
by Christians. Not, of course, that we propose to take 
any territory. We are convinced that all sensible 
Englishmen would regard with dismay the thought of 
occupying and administering Southern Persia as we 
oceupy and administer Ezypt. We do not want thousands 
of miles of new frontier to guard. Our Empire is already 
as much as we can manage. The Young Turks need not 
remain under the delusion, if words can remove it, that 
Great Britain wants to impose her rule on another large 
slice of the Mohammedan world. 

We pass, then, to the reasons why we think the 
Turks would find a complete co-operation with Germany 
most unsatisfactory. Germany might mean to do every- 
thing in her power to stand by Turkey and by Moslems 
generally—no one can deny that Germany is indeed & 
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f “ My ally, right or wrong,” be the substance of 
Joyalty-—and yet would find herself unable to do what at 
first sight seems comparatively simple. Germany, we must 
remember, i3 tied more closely than ever before to Austria- 
Hungary. Where Germany goes Austria-Hungary goes ; 
they are inseparable. If Germany became the protector of 
the Turks, Austria-Hungary would also have to be their 

rotector. At least, if Germany and Austria-Hungary 
split on the point, the conditions of European politics 
would be so changed that the situation we are con- 
sidering would lapse of its own accord. Now it 
cannot be imagined that Austria-Hungary could be 
the protector of Moslems as against Christians. It is 
not as though the Macedonian question were settled. It 
ig as far off settlement as ever. The bands are again 
scouring the country; the Christian population cries aloud 
against oppression and even torture; the Internal Organisa- 
tion has come to life again,and promises to stagger humanity 
with acts of violence in order to call the attention of 
Europe once more to one of the most unhappy countries 
jn the world. How could Austria-Hungary keep the 
consciences of her Christian people quiet while such things 
were going on? We say that it is impossible. When 
the Turkish Constitution was born it seemed easy to forget 
the differences of creed between Moslem and Christian, and 
the differences of race between Moslem and Slav. It is no 
longer easy; it is out of the question. The Slavs are tradi- 
tional enemies of the Turks, and to-day Austria-Hungary, 
together with Bosnia and Herzegovina, is predominantly a 
Slav Empire. Nor is the Austro-Hungarian Government, 
as a Government, on comfortable terms with Turkey. How 
could it be after despoiling Turkey of two provinces ? 
And how could the Turks, on their side, suddenly turn 
into sweetness the bitter national feelings which caused 
the anti-Austrian boycott? There is no such test of 
feeling as a boycott. It is a popular movement which a 
Government can neither begin nor end. A combined 
German-Austrian-Turkish policy in South-Eastern Europe 
means an anti-Slav policy. That is the one fatal policy 
for Austria-Hungary. Her happiness and peace in 
the future hang entirely on her willingness and ability 
to consult Slav feeling. But even if an anti-Slav 
policy did not fall of its own weight, it is believed 
that it would be entirely repugnant in the abstract 
to the heir to the Dual Monarchy. Next we have to 
remember the prepossessions of Italy. For a clue to the 
strength of her dislike for an anti-Siav policy we have 
only to recall the remarkable episode when the Tsar was 
received by the King of Italy, having travelled by a 
circuitous route sv as nowhere to touch Austrian soil, at 
the time when Austria was coercing Servia and Monte- 
negro. Active co-operation between Turkey and Germany 
would probably involve the estrangement of Italy from 
the Triple Alliance. 


Finally, there is the question of finance. If the Turks 
effect a close companionship with Germany, the French 
money market—the greatest market in the world for 
loans—will be closed to them. It has already been shown 
how strictly the French Government examines the objects 
and methods of expenditure before it admits a foreign 
loan to quotation on the Bourse. Even as it is, the 
negotiations between Turkey and France for a loan have 
provisionally come to an end. Germany has undertaken 
to stop the gap and provide Turkey with enough money 
to go on with; but it must not be supposed that either 
Germany or Austria-Hungary will be able regularly to 
finance Turkey. Hungary will require a large sum of 
money next year, and the people of Austria-Hungary 
and Germany will unquestionably prefer to supply their 
own needs before those of other people. The Turks, if 
they be wise, will tell themselves that they will travel 
safest in the middle course of neutrality. Let them 
remember what Byron said to the Greeks :— 

“Trust not for freedom to the Franks, 
They have a king who buys and sells, 
In native swords and native ranks 
Your only hope of freedom dwells.” 


Joyal ally, i 


If Germany could act without Austria-Hungary, sho might 
play the part proposed to her; but the chief fact to be 
remembered is that she cannot act without Austria- 
Hungary, and that the association of Austria-Hungary 
in her policy will bring her and her dependents 
into immediate contact with all the troubles we have 





described. Turkey must trust to her own efforts, and 
not to German patronage, if she is to maintain her 
integrity and independence unimpaired. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE ON OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


N R. LLOYD GEORGE in his speech at Crediton 
claimed for himself the credit of the Old-Age 
Pensions Act. This is a little inconsiderate to his 
colleagues in the Cabinet. The Old-Age Pensions Act 
was a Cabinet measure, and was introduced into the House 
of Commons by the Prime Minister, who made the Budget 
speech of that vear, although Mr. Lloyd George had already 
become Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is quite true that 
Mr. Asquith made no financial provision for meeting the 
charge which he was imposing upon the country, and Mr. 
Lloyd George may therefore claim that the credit of pro- 
viding the money belongs to him. Let us see what that 
claim amounts to. The revenue-yielding taxes in the 
Budget of 1909-10 are the Super-tax, the increased Death- 
duties, the increased duty on spirits, the License-duties, 
and the increased duty on tobacco. The credit for the 
Super-tax belongs to a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons over which Sir Charles Dilke presided. The in- 
crease in the Death-duties can hardly be called a stroke of 
financial genius, for after Sir William Harcourt had estab- 
lished those duties any tiro in finance could propose to 
increase them. Nor is there any originality in the increase of 
the Tobacco-duty. With regard to the Spirit-duty, on the 
other hand, credit must be given to Mr. Lloyd George for 
having the financial courage to propose a very large increase 
sufficient to yield an additional revenue even if accom- 
panied by decreased consumption. His own estimates of 
the financial results, like those of his critics, were 
necessarily vague; but this particular feature of the 
Budget, we admit without the slightest hesitation, has 
justified itself both on financial and on temperance grounds. 
There is less information as yet available with regard to the 
License-duties. These may be yielding a considerable 
revenue, but they are on the present scale unfair to many 
individuals, and will probably necessitate a heavy financial 
readjustment between local and Imperial finance. 

These, however, are not the features by which the 
Lloyd-Georgian Budget will be remembered in years to 
come. The typical feature of that Budget was the 
imposition of a new series of Land-taxes. While these 
were being debated Mr. Lloyd George more than once 
tried to put his opponents in a difficult argumentative 
position by rhetorically asking: “ Will you refuse even a 
halfpenny to old-age pensions?” Since those speeches 
were made many millions sterling have been paid out for 
old-age pensions. The gross revenue contributed up to 
date by the new Land-taxes is £50,000, and this sum 
has already been swallowed up, probably several times 
over, by the cost of the staff employed in collecting 
it. Therefore to suggest that the new Land-taxes are 
paying for old-age pensions is to overstep the limits which 
most politicians lay down for themselves even in their 
rhetorical moments. 

As, however, Mr. Lloyd George now claims for himself the 
whole credit of the Old-Age Pensions Act, and speaks as if 
he were the actual donor of the money which brings happi- 
ness to so many poor homes, it is worth while to examine 
that measure a little more closely. The Old-Age Pensions 
Bill was attacked in the House of Commons solely on the 
ground that it was non-contributory. Not a word was 
said by any of the opponents of the measure, and certainly 
not by the Spectator, against the principle of making 
better provision for old people. Mr. Lloyd George has 
no right to assume that he and his friends alone are 
conscious of the hardships of old age among the poor, 
and alone anxious to remove them. The whole con- 
troversy was as to the method to be pursued. The 
Spectator persistently advocated a contributory system 
of pensions, which would bring relief not only to 
persons who had passed the arbitrary age of seventy, 
but also to persons of any age who, from whatever 
cause, were incapacitated from earning their living. We 
pointed out again and again that the German system of 
combining old-age and infirmity pensions had provided 
immediate relief for persons over seventy, while simul- 
taneously establishing a system of contributions which 
enabled relief also to be given to the infirm of any 





age. A year later Mr. Lloyd George went to Germany 
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to investigate the scheme which the Spectator had so 
strongly advocated, and when he came back this is what 
he said about it:—“It is a superb scheme. It is saving 
an incalcutable amount of human misery to hundreds 
and thousands, and possibly millions, of people.” He 
went on to say that the benefits payable under this 
scheme amounted to £40,000,000 a year, and that the 
cost to the taxpayer was only £3,000,000. 

The cost to the British taxpayer of the admittedly 
inadequate scheme of the Liberal Government already 
exceeds £9,000,000 a year, and if Mr. Lloyd George’s 
estimate of a million pensioners next year is realised, the 
cost will rise to something like £13,000,000 a year, or 
more than double the amount which Mr. Asquith laid 
down as the limit when explaining the scheme to the 
House of Commons. Yet not only does this scheme 
fail to relieve a vast mass of human misery which 
ought to be relieved, but it furnishes money out of 
the public Treasury to persons who are in no need of 
relief at all, and it encourages a system of fraud which 
certainly no preacher in the City Temple ought to 
approve. Under the terms of the Act as interpreted by 
the Local Government Board a man with even £1,000 of 
capital can, if he chooses to invest it at a low rate of 
interest or leave it on deposit in a bank, obtain an old-age 
pension at the cost of his fellow-citizens. Is this also 
defended by Mr. Lloyd George ? 

An even worse evil has lately been revealed. So carelessly 
was this measure prepared by the Cabinet, so ruthlessly was 
it forced through the House of Commons under the “ guillo- 
tine,” that it actually permits an old-age pensioner to live 
in the workhouse at the expense of the ratepayers and go 
out week by week to draw his pension and spend it on drink. 
At a recent meeting of the Brighton Guardians attention 
was called to this gross abuse, and it was stated that 
one man who had been in the workhouse for five 
weeks came out at the end of that period, applied for his 
pension, and received 25s. The same matter has been dis- 
cussed by the Claremorris Board of Guardians, who report 
that it has already become the practice for old men after 
obtaining their pensions to live in the workhouse and 
refuse to make any contribution towards the cost of their 
maintenance. Is this what Mr. Lloyd George calls 
removing the taint of pauperism? He spoke of the 
pensioners, for whom he claims the full credit of pro- 
viding, as being “ paying guests” in the homes of their 
children. Apparently they are not paying guests when 
they go to the workhouse. 

It may be of course that Mr. Lloyd George thinks that 
it is a matter of indifference how public money is spent as 
long as the rich alone are taxed, for he was careful to 
argue in his reply to the Spectator that the taxes which he 
had imposed only fell upon the rich or fairly well-to-do. 
He seems to have forgotten that a large part of the new 
revenue comes from increased Customs and Excise duties to 
which the poor certainly contribute very largely. He also 
forgot to mention the taxes which he has retained. It 
is quite certain that if the Government had adopted the 
Spectator’s policy of contributory pensions instead of non- 
contributory, it would have been possible for the Liberal 
Party to redeem their promise to abolish the Sugar-duty. 
That is a duty which is only felt by very poor people, and 
it is retained in order that money may be spent, not only 
in giving relief to persons who are in real need, but also 
in subsidising relatively well-to-do people, and persons who 
are deliberately defrauding the State. 

Finally, we venture again to point out that a man who 
undertakes the task of denouncing the habits of the rich 
cannot with decency indulge in any of the luxuries he 
condemns. In the Middle Ages stern words in denuncia- 
tion of the rich man’s way of life rang from many a pulpit 
and many a market cross, but the men who uttered them 
were men who went from hamlet to hamlet with scrip and 
wallet asking for nothing but food and shelter in return 
for the consolations of religion which they brought to the 
poor man’s home. That was consistent. These men had 
nothing to gain but the consciousness of a duty dis- 
charged. A politician in Mr. Lloyd George’s position 
by denouncing the few who are rich may gain the votes 
of the many who are poor, and thus lay himself open 
to the charge of maintaining those political conditions 
which enable him to command the enjoyment of such 
luxuries as he condemns. 





OLD-FASHIONED HUMOUR. 
LEGANT and subtle youth often tries its hand at new 
forms of humour for no better reason than that the 
old is thought to grow stale. Every generation has its 
humour, and thinks poorly of that which went before, as 
much perbaps owing to a reaction as to any valid or improved 
theory. But there is one form of humour which never goes 
out of fashion with men of some experience, and, as the 
French say, “ of a certainage.” It is the humour which puts 
gentleness or simplicity into positions of mild adversity, 
thus criticising the failure in a rough world of some 
of the most likeable qualities in mankind. It is the 
eternally humane humour of Don Quixote, of the Vicar 
of Wakefield, and of Verdant Green. Humorists may 
search far afield and find many things worse; they are 
unlikely to find anything better. They may spend much 
labour on verbal niceties, on what is nimble, caustic, and 
telling, and yet fail to capture the heart of the reader. If the 
reader does not yield his beart, his admiration will pass, and 
the written word will be forgotten. We have before us a new 
edition of a book written several years ago by Messrs. George 
and Weedon Grossmith—* The Diary of a Nobody” (Arrow- 
smith, 2s. 6d. net)—and the letters of appreciation bound up 
with it from men of such dissimilar accomplishments as Lord 
Rosebery, Mr. Birrell, and Mr. Belloc prove that its humour 
makes something like a universal appeal to men of experi- 
ence. We may ask ourselves why it does this, and a 
re-reading of the book gives a plain answer. It fulfils 
the condition of exhibiting gentlencss and simplicity in 
mild adversity; the reader when he laughs is often con- 
scious that he is also touched. It is an illustration of 
the old truth that the springs of laughter and tears are 
near together. The humour which makes one doubt from 
which spring it is drawn is living humour. It belongs 
frequently to the uncultivated and unliterary, and may be 
withheld from those cunning in their craft. This “ Diary 
of a Nobody,” we think, with all its superficial faults, has 
the heart of the matter in it, and will continue to amuse 
and to produce the wondrous kindness of fellow-feeling when 

much that is superior to it in form is forgotten. 

We do not know which of the Messrs. Grossmith is 
responsible for the characteristic sweetness of the humour, 
If it be Mr. George Grossmith, the manner is rather different 
from that of his songs with which we were all familiar a few 
years ago. Mr. Pooter, the tenant of The Laurels, Brickfield 
Terrace, Holloway, is a Cheeryble for largeness of heart and 
simplicity, without, poor fellow, the Cheerybles’ genius for 
success. The description of The Laurels is complete, and 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith’s drawing makes us feel that we know 
the house well :— 

“We have a little front garden; and there is a flight of ten 
steps up to the front door, which, by-the-by, we keep locked with 
the chain up. Cummings, Gowing, and our other intimate friends 
always come to the little side entrance, which saves the servant 
the trouble of going up to the front door, thereby taking her from 
her work. We have a nice little back garden which runs down to 
the railway. We were rather afraid of the noise of the trains at 
first, but the landlord said we should not notice them after a bit, 
and took £2 off the rent. He was certainly right; and beyond 
the cracking of the garden-wall at the bottom, we have suffered 
no inconvenience.” 

The disadvantage of using the little side entrance is that 
every one falls over the scraper :— 

“ Aprit 8, Sunpay.—After Church, the Curate came back with 
us. I sent Carrie in to open front door, which we do not use 
except on special occasions. She could not get it open, and after 
all my display, I had to take the Curate (whose name, by-the-by, 
I did not catch) round the side entrance. He caught his foot in 
the scraper, and tore the bottom of his trousers. Most annoying, 
as Carrie could not well offer to repair them on a Sunday. After 
dinner went to sleep. Took a walk round the garden, and dis- 
covered a beautiful spot for sowing mustard-and-cress and radishes, 
Went to Church again in the evening: walked back with tho 
Curate. Carrie noticed he had got on the same pair of trousers, 
only repaired. He wants me to take round the plate, which I 
think a great compliment.” 

After numerous accidents with the scraper, Mr. Pooter gives 
orders for it to be altered by the ironmonger :— 

“Left Farmerson repairing the scraper, but when I came home 
found three men working. I asked the meaning of it, and Farmer- 
sen said that in making a fresh hole he had penetrated the gas- 
pipe. He said it was a most ridiculous place to put the gas-pipe, 
and the man who did it evidently knew nothing about his busi- 
ness. I felt his excuse was no consolation for the expense I shall 
be put to.” 
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The offensive-defensive of the ironmonger is masterly, and 
Pooter’s yielding to it, of course, quite in character. The 
last sentence in the quotation is perhaps an over-emphasis. 
Goldsmith would probably have left it out. But the authors 
are seldom in error in the choice of the manifold small 
incidents which make up the sum of the philosophy of life at 
The Laurels. For example, the gravity of this entry is not in 


any sense wasted :— 

« Aprit 13.—An extraordinary coincidence: Carrie had called 

in a woman to make some chintz covers for our drawing-room 
chairs and sofa to prevent the sun fading the green rep of the 
furniture. I saw the woman, and recognised her as a woman who 
used to work years ago for my old aunt at Clapham. It only 
shows how small the world is.” 
Poor Mr. Pooter! When his “dear friends ” Cummings and 
Gowing have made an exaction greater than usual on his good 
nature, he protests by his manner, and is talked to as though 
he were the offender. He follows this up with a letter of 
rebuke, whereupon Cummings calls. “Cummings squeezed 
my hand, and said: ‘I've just seen Gowing. All right. Say 
no more about it.” There is no doubt they are both under the 
impression I have apologised.” The incident of the visitor 
who sells Pooter wine which he does not want on the strength 
of giving him free tickets for a theatre—tickets which are 
dishonoured at the door—is drawn from the same fount as the 
episode of the vicar and the sharper in “The Vicar of Wake- 
field.” The visitor’s praise of unpretentious domesticity 
when introducing the subject of his wine is the same bait 
for gullibility which believes in its power to discriminate 
as the rigmarole of Goldsmith’s sharper :— 

“ Ay, sir” (said the sharper to the vicar), “the world is in its 
dotage; and yet the cosmogony, or creation of the world, has 
puzzled philosophers of all ages. What a medley of opinions have 
they not broached upon the creation of the world! Sanchoniathon, 
Manetho, Berosus, and Ocellus Lucanus, have all attempted it in 
vain, The latter has these words, Anarchon ara kai ateleutaion to 
pan, which imply that all things have neither beginning nor end. 
Manetho also, who lived about the time of Nebuchadon-Asser— 
Asser being a Syriac word, usually applied as a surname to the 
kings of that country, as Tegilat Phael-Asser, Nabon-Asser—he, I 
say, formed a conjecture equally absurd; for, as we usually say, 
ek to biblion kubernetes, which implies that books will never teach 
the world; so he attempted to investigate But, sir, I ask 
pardon, I am straying from the question.” 


Pooter’s humiliation at the theatre did not end with the 
rejection of the tickets and the necessity for him and his 
guests to take a box. He goes on :— 


“T was leaning out of the box, when my tie—a little black bow 
which fastened on to the stud by means of a new patent—fell into 
the pit below. A clumsy man not noticing it, had his foot on it 
for ever so long before he discovered it. He then picked it up and 
eventually flung it under the next seat in disgust. What with 
the box incident and the tie, I felt quite miserable. Mr. James, of 
Sutton, was very good. He said: ‘ Don’t worry—no one will notice 
it with your beard. That is the only advantage of growing one 
that I can see,” There was no occasion for that remark, for Carrie 
is very proud of my beard. ‘To hide the absence of the tie I 
had to keep my chin down the rest of the evening, which caused 
a pain at the back of my neck.” 


Perhaps the best episode in the book is the ball at the 
Mansion House. The implicit assumption that the invitation 
from “his Lordship” has put the Pooters among the 
aristocracy is excellently sustained :— 


“My heart beat like that of a schoolboy’s. Carrie and I read 
the invitation over two or three times. I could scarcely eat my 
breakfast. I said—and I felt it from the bottom of my heart,— 
“Carrie, darling, I was a proud man when I led you down the 
aisle of the church on our wedding-day; that pride will bo 
equalled, if not surpassed, when I lead my dear, pretty wife up 
to the Lord and Lady Mayoress at the Mansion House.’ I saw 
the tears in Carrie’s eyes, and she said: ‘Charlie, dear, it is I 
who have to be proud of you. And I am very, very proud of you. 
You have called me pretty; and as long as I am pretty in your 
eyes, 1am happy. You, dear old Charlie, are not handsome, but 
you are good, which is far more noble.’ ” 

One more characteristic entry :— 

“May 25.—Carrie brought down some of my shirts and advised 
me to take them to Trillip’s round the corner. She said: ‘The 
fronts and cuffs are much frayed.’ I said without a moment’s 
hesitation: ‘I’m *frayed they are.’ Lor! how we roared. I 
thought we should never stop laughing. As I happened to be 
sitting next the driver going to town on the ’bus, I told him 
my joke about the ‘frayed’ shirts. I thought he would have 
manny his seat. They laughed at the office a good bit too 
over it,” 

Those who do not know this kindly and companionable book 
should get it and learn more of Mr. Pooter and The Laurels. 
They will make the acquaintance of Mr. Padge, who always says 

That's right.” When the Pooters go to the East Acton 











Volunteer Ball, Mr. Pooter, gazing at the scene in the ball- 
room, says: “It is quite a West End affair.” “To which 
remark Mr. Padge replied, ‘That’s right.’” Perhaps the 
readers will agree with the present writer that the book has 
the elements of permanence, and with Lord Rosebery that no 
bedroom is properly furnished without it. 





SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGES. 
T has been said that during the recent disturbances in 
Lisbon several Jesuits escaped from their establishments 
by underground passages. Whether these reports are literally 
true or not, they are at least a very interesting example of 
the persistent reappearance of rumours of this kind. Every 
reader of the Spectufor must be acquainted with one or more 
localities in the British Isles where “secret passages” are 
popularly asserted to have existed in past times, or to lie 
hidden even yet; in some cases it is stated that tunnels run 
from one ruined Abbey to another, in others a passage joins 
a castle to a church, and so on. The length of these sub- 
terranean ways varies, of course, but two miles is a distance 
for which there seems to be rather a preference (it was also 
mentioned in connexion with Lisbon), though a few are 
supposed to be still longer. But the really remarkable fact 
is that these rumours are so widespread throughout England, 
and so persistently reported by tho people; the “secret 
passage” has apparently attained to the dignity of a general, 
and not merely a local, popular tradition. This being so, it 
is surely worth while to inquire into the validity of the 
allegations and to seek the origin of these traditional 
assertions. 

Unfortunately, in too many cases we cannot hear of any one 
who has proved the existence of the alleged passage by 
personal investigation, nor can the entrance be pointed out; 
yet the tradition persists. Do these passages exist, or do 
they not? We believe that in the majority of cases they do 
not; but we believe—and shall try to show—that there is a 
definite reason for this persistence of the tradition. These 
tunnels, we imagine, were supposed either to afford secret 
means of communication between two points, or to supply a 
safe and distant exit for a fugitive. Let us first consider 
whether such methods are compatible with the facts of 
mediaeval architecture and mediaeval life. The square 
Norman keep in its day was a very satisfactory temporary 
retreat, since its solidity and passive strength rendered it 
almost impregnable. As a general rule, we do not find that 
ordinary hostile forces held together long enough to reduce a 
fortress of this type by the only two methods which could be 
pursued with much hope of success,—the starvation of the 
defenders, or the breaching of the walls by mining. We believe 
that no secret passage or subterranean exit from a square keep 
exists, or has existed, in England. The castle of Arques, near 
Dieppe, gives us, however, an early and remarkable example 
of underground galleries (excavated in the chalk, be it 
remarked); these passages, which it has been suggested may 
be even as old as the time of William the Conqueror, rua 
behind the scarp of the ditch. But it must be said that these 
are by no means “secret passages” in the popular sense; 
they lead to no distant exit; their plan and purpose are 
obviously and undeniably to provide a permanent counter- 
mine, and so to protect the enceinte wall against the 
mining operations of an enemy. The evolution of military 
architecture in England, the growing use of wet-ditches or 
moats, and the improvement in methods of warfare, do not 
appear to have led to the construction of subterranean exits. 
Nor, indeed, does the motive for their excavation seem to 
increase with the concentric, or so-called “ Edwardian,” 
castles, which could be “fought” in detail, and which bad 
numerous posterns and sally-ports. More than one popular 
writer has asserted that the Tower of London contains several 
secret passages; this we may deny absolutely and authori- 
tatively. Itis perhaps hardly necessary to remark that the 
large and extensive sewers which were by no means rare in 
mediaeval castles have often been mistaken for subterranean 
passages in the popular sense; in a limited measure, therefore, 
they may have contributed to the general belief in secret 
passages. It is true, moreover, that in a few cases persons 
made their escape in the mediaeval period through these 
noxious subways; but a sewer ia a sewer, and not a secret 
passage, and such unpleasant adventures were very rare. If 
there is any description of or reference to secret passages in 
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the popular sense in the romances or other mediaeval English 
literature, it has escaped the attention of the present writer, 
and he would be glad to be referred to it. It seems improbable, 
if only on grounds of expense, that any but the magnates of 
England can be supposed to have indulged in the luxury of 
the secret bolt-holes with which they are credited by popular 
tradition. We must remember that even up to the fifteenth 
century it was quite usual for the owner of many manors to 
spend his time between his various manor houses and to 
consume their produce more or less on the spot; the use of 
the castle, properly so called, as a permanent residence was 
not customary except on the Marches. Were secret passages 
usual, then, in mediaeval manor houses? We can hardly 
review here the domestic architecture of the English Middle 
Ages, but we may be permitted to say briefly that ite motives 
and details seem incompatible with the existence of the 
alleged passages. (It cannot be asserted that their con- 
struction was beyond the skill of the mediaeval architect or 
engineer ; but the great difficulties should at least be noted. 
In many cases the walls and roof of the tunuel would need to 
be shored up at considerable expenditure of labour ; the work 
must have been secret, and the excavated materials would 
need to be disposed of; and, finally, it wonld not be very 
easy for amateur miners to maintain the proper levels and 
direction.) 

Let us turn to the question of secret passages said to have 
been connected with Abbeys. Such things certainly find no 
shadow of raison d’ctre in any known monastic Rule; their 
existence, therefore, implies irregularity. In several cases 
underground ways are supposed to have joined a convent of 
monks to one of nuns, the convents being separated by a 
greater or less distance. The suggested slur upon the morality 
of the regular clergy was, of course, a favourite popular motive 
before Boccaccio, before Walter Mapes; but it was especially 
popular in post-Reformation days. We do not believe, how- 
ever, that the mediaeval monk was guilty of this elaborate 
subtlety of sin, nor do we think he had any reagon to provide 
himself with a secret means of flight from his convent. If, 
perchance, the regulars of the Middle Ages desired to slip 
forth from their monastery or friary, they had 

“ posternes in privité / To pasen when hem liste,” 

if we may believe the description of a house of Black Friars 
which is given in the fourteenth-century “ Pierce the Plough- 
man’s Crede.” At the time of the Suppression one of 
Henry VIII.’s Commissioners says that he found the lodging 
of the Abbot of Langden “evyn lyke a cony clapper full of 
startyng hoilles.” At the worst, then, we think the monks 
did not need, or use, secret passages, 

So far, to the present writer at least, there appears reason 
for scepticism with regard to these contrivances, and he 
believes that they were non-existeat, or practically so, in 
England during the Middle Ages. But there can be no 
manner of doubt that underground passages, generally of 
moderate length, were made in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and that a number are still more or less preserved. 
It almost seems as though we have here one slight example of 
the changes which accompanied the close of the English 
mediaeval period and ushered im the modern epoch,— 
when social life took new courses, and a certain subtlety, 
moral and political, an Italianate or Machiavellian touch, is 
here and there to be discerned. The altered motives of 
domestic architecture certainly tended to permit such novel 
arrangements for concealment or secret flight; and be it 
remarked in passing that the means and the practice of taking 
sanctuary prevailed during the Middle Ages, but ceased in the 
sixteenth century. Space permits that only one example can 
here be given of an authentic secret passage of this period,— 
namely, at Moreton Hall, Cheshire, a beautiful timbered house 
built in the year 1559. Asliding panel beside a fireplace in the 
gate-house wing gave access to a room wherein was a well-like 
shaft. From this a passage led away beneath the moat. The 
exit of the passuge is now blocked up, but we have good 
reasons for saying that it came to the surface at a point 
which is sheitered from observers in the direction of the 
house by an artificial mound,—a common feature of such 
houses at a rather later day. Interesting examples of secret 
tunnels of similar and later date can probably be multiplied 
almost indefinitely, though detailed descriptions are not always 
forthcoming. 

We have yet to offer our suggestion as to the origin of the 








popular traditions relating to secret passages. Mr. §. 0, 
Addy in his charming and valuable little work, “The Evol. 
tion of the English House,” alludes to the currency of these 
tales. He describes the pit-dwellings of neolithic age near 
Salisbury and elsewhere, as well as buts at Bologna (before 
the fifth century B.C.), which were in part excavated, and 
were united to each other by passages dug in the earth, 
He quotes a statement of Ephoros, reported by Strabo, 
that the Kimmerians dwelling on the Lake of Averna 
inbabited underground houses called argillae, which com. 
municated with one another by subterranean passages. He 
cites Professor Sullivan as stating that in Ireland every 
Dun and Rath had small underground chambers excavated 
within the enclosing mound or rampart, and that narrow 
passages connected these chambers. He also reminds us that 
Tacitus described the remoter tribes of Germany as making 
artificial caves in the ground, which they covered over and 
employed as shelters during the winter, as safe retreats from 
an enemy, and as storehouses. We may perhaps add to these 
examples the dene-holes of Kent, which have been alleged by 
some authorities to be of similar origin. Allusions to such 
subterranean dwellings often occur in early literature, and 
Mr. Addy has obtained from oral tradition, and published 
elsewhere, a curious Derbyshire tale of an underground 
country where there dwelt three maidens, prisoners in the 
castles of three different giants. Similar stories, it will be 
remembered, are told by William of Malmesbury, and in the 
“Gesta Romanorum,” &. Indeed, cellars entered by steps 
from the street were used as places of business in mediaeval 
London, as we learn from the documents of the City; and 
the practice is not yet extinct. It is certain, therefore, that 
subterranean dwellings were very generally used by various 
primitive peoples, and in widely separated localities. 

We have expressed disbelief in the actuality of the un- 
numbered underground passages which are alleged to have 
existed in mediaeval England, but how are we to explain 
these almost universal popular assertions? We fancy it will 
be found that they are always traceable ultimately to the 
people of the neighbourhood; and it is the imperfectly 
educated who have always preserved traditional remains 
May we not regard these statements as unconsciously trans- 
mitted traditional records of the subterranean dwellings of 
primitive men,—records vague indeed, but wonderfully handed 
down from age to age, and surviving even yet among the 
peasantry ? 





CHILDREN’S GARDENING. 


{ ARDENING as a lesson for children is an idea new 
to the age. In the old days a child’s garden was a 
very simple business. It had certain rules and traditions. It 
began, usually, with mustard and cress, probably sown in the 
shape of large initial letters, so that E and M wrote them- 
selves with rectangular correctness in green upon brown. The 
seeds composing these initials were a good deal disturbed, on 
account of the supposed necessity for regular inspection,— 
say, twice a day. The initials, in consequence, were apt to 
have a slightly disorganised appearance, and grains of 
mustard-seed grew where grains had not been sown. There 
was a proper treatment, too, for these stray and separate 
grains springing up in far corners. They were not clipped 
down with garden scissors, as were the green initials, and laid 
with earth accompanying them on plates for the parental tea- 
table. They were encouraged in growth, they were fostered 
with much water; birds would nest in them, it was boped, as 
they nested in the parable. After the failure of the birds, 
mustard-seed was followed by geraniums; possibly by a 
caleeolaria. There were wilder plants, chiefly primroses and 
forget-me-nots, and the rule about primroses was that if you 
wanted coloured ones you planted the ordinary ones upside 
down; the memory of those protesting roots remains beyond 
other memories. But the dominating faetor throughout all the 
gardening was the waterpot. The waterpot was used very 
regularly. It began the day’s work in the garden; evening 
came, and the waterpot was needed again. Showers of rain 
were regarded as useful adjuncts to the consistent employment 
of the waterpot. 

That is all changed now, and the tendency is to teach, 
possibly in some ways a little too much. In this country, 
perhaps, we are still rather backward, and let our children 
begin too often with wrong methods. In America, on the 
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other hand, instruction seems to us, if anything, too 
systematic. Three little books on children’s gardening have 
just been added to the gardener’s already somewhat over- 
loaded shelves: “Children’s Gardens for Pleasure, Health, 
and Education,” by H. G. Parsons (Gay and Hancock, 4s. 6d. 
net); “Little Gardens for Boys and Girls,” by Myrta Margaret 
Higgins (same publishers, 33. 6d. net); and “My First Book 
about Gardening” (Nelson, 6d.) The first is confessedly 
American; Mr. Parsons describes the system initiated by 
his mother in the First Children’s School Farm in New York. 
The second is apparently English, until you tura over the 
pages and discover that “the rose-breasted grosbeak takes 
the potato-beetles,” which is fortunately impossible in 
England. The third is a pleasant little book which the 
cover at once proclaims to be English; a bare-legged child 
pours copious showers from a waterpot. We doubt whether 
she would be allowed to do that in America, The American 
child-gardener is trained on severely scientific lines. They 
are perfectly sound lines; it is an excellent thing, for 
instance, for a child to learn that there are right and 
wrong ways of digging, or spading, rather, as they call it 
in New York school farms. In New York children begin 
with “the pedagogy of the spade.” To help them to under- 
stand spading they are taught “the three laws of the lever”; 
though, a little oddly, the three examples given them by Mr. 
Parsons all illustrate only one law; the fulcrum in each is 
placed between the power and the weight. However, the 
point is to show the child that he must use much more force 
to lift a spadeful of earth if he keeps both hands near the 
handle than if he puts his left hand near the blade. There 
is some excellent advice, too, as to keeping the back straight 
as much as possible, and using weight whenever practicable 
instead of muscle. But we do not take quite so readily to 
calculations of “ the individaal speed limit,” and it is a little 
upsetting in a book on children’s gardening to come across a 
formula such as this, which follows on a contrast between 
payment made for dangerous work done quickly and payment 
for easy work done slowly :— 
“That is the sum of Speed 
Annoyance 


= $2.00 per hour. 
Danger 


When the same class of labor with 


? _ » 
these elements removed | ae $.20 per hour. 


But that is the American way. It is all exact, methodical, 
driven down to details in decimals. The point of view is 
different from ours. English children plant in gardens to 
get flowers. The “ viewpoint” we get from New York is that 
“the garden is to foster the growth of children as its main 
os instead of being principally to teach them how to grow 
plants.” 

The English child, without being treated as an algebraic 
formula, is given some pleasant instruction. Children need 
no longer edge their garden-beds with pebbles. They learn to 
get flints or stones, and to fill the interstices with soil, in 
which they can plant all sorts of little rock-loving flowers, 
such as stonecrops and sedums, and wild plants which thrive 
on stony soil, such as the creeping toadflax and the scarlet 
pimpernel. Nothing fascinates children more than the 
addition to their gardens of wild plants which they can 
gather from unlikely corners and unpromising places where 
the professional gardener would destroy them, perhaps as 
weeds. The yellow bird’s-foot trefoil, for instance, and the 
wild heartsease and cistus and creeping cinquefoil are all 
easily found, and have the admirable merit, from a child's 
point of view, that they can be taken up and added toa garden 
while actually in flower. Another pleasant idea which may 
be recommended to an English child is to use all wild places 
as its own garden. Why not? A hedge, in the future, becomes 
more than a hedge by a road. A child can plant a wild rose- 
tree in it, and provide passers-by with roses; or she can put in 
& honeysuckle, or foxgloves, or ferns to grow above the ditch; 
or if the wild gardener happens to be a boy, he will find addi- 
tional joys in water, and wet places generally, if he may use 
the bank of a stream as a garden in which to plant mimulus 
and irises and meadow-sweet and forget-me-not. Wild 
clematis, again, will seed itself in every direction, and if the 
seedlings were lifted and placed where the plant can climb 
und blossom, children might add a new meaning to the old 
name “ traveller's joy.” There are enemies, it is true, of this 
kind of wild gardening; hedgers and ditchers, for instance, 








and rabbits. Rabbits might possibly be fenced off with 
sticks ; hedgers are more difficult. 

To the wildly altruistic methods of this sort of gardening 
might be added some practical experiments or illustrations 
from the American school farm. Here, for instance, is plain 
demonstration of the value of earthworms. You call them 
other names besides earthworms on American farms; angle- 
worms is one name, fishworms another, and there are also 
big worms, you learn, “called night-walkers.” The object is 
to show the way in which these worms, walking by night, 
enrich and shift the soil. So you get a plain wooden box, 
“filled nearly full with garden earth, with about an inch of 
small white pebbles on top, and on these, about a pint of 
earthworms. Pour a little water over them,” and note the 
result. The worms go to ground; you place suitable food, 
such as leaves and grass, on the pebbles; and in a few weeks 
the pebbles will be covered with soil. Another satisfactory 
demonstration ia to sow seeds or pips in wet sawdust. The 
natural desire of a child is to dig up seeds to see how they are 
getting on. This desire is satisfied by allowing the child to 
have a box of seeds sown in sawdust to which it can go 
whenever it pleases and pull up the seeds, free from 
earth, and take note of the form and size of the growth 
of roots, Another capital idea is the purposely made 
weed-bed, in which weeds are sown and grown as an 
exhibition, A small plant makes its appearance in a 
child's garden. Is it a sown plant or a weed? A 
journey is made to the weed-bed, and the plant in conse- 
quence lives or the weed is uprooted. Lastly, the American 
instructor gives, especially in his illustrations, some very 
good “tips” as regards the use and care of tools. With 
young children tools are sometimes less a difficulty than a 
danger. A spade is pretty safe, and so is a waterpot, how- 
ever overflowing, but a rake is different. You may call a 
spade a spade, but it is difficult to know what to call a rake. 
When a little boy uses a rake, he generally begins by lifting 
it high into the air and striking a rapid succession of blowa 
on the solid earth. Then he throws it down so that it lies 
with the teeth uppermost, and his nurse steps on the teeth 
and the handle jumps up and hits her. Itis well to know 
how to put away a rake. Waterpots, again, should not be 
abandoned full of water, because they rust. The American 
author's illustration shows a specially designed rack of his 
own, in which waterpots can be placed so that they must 
without fail drain themselves dry. To demonstrate the 
admirable efficiency of such an arrangement, we would 
venture to suggest that the mind of the child-gardener 
would be suitably impressed if the can were placed in the 
rack, merely as an object-lesson, full of water. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


SUME MODERN FRENCH BOOKS. 

(To tue Eptror or tux “ Srectaror.”’] 
Srr,—Once more you will allow me to begin my occasional 
letter with Madame de Dino’s now famous Chronique, which 
loses nothing in fascination by the appearance of the fourth 
and last volume (Plon-Nourrit, 7 fr. 50c.) With a constant 
charm and brilliancy, with perceptions as keenly critical as 
ever, but with a deepening seriousness as time passes on and 
health fails, the Duchess leads us through the years which 
then seemed so fateful in the history of France and of Europe, 
from 1851 to 1862. For English readers some of her most 
interesting pages will be those which throw an unfamiliar 
light on the secret diplomatic history of the Crimean War, 
bringing into high relief the personal traits of various 
European rulers. Madame de Dino was a spectator, mostly 
from a distance, of all the early developments of that curious 
adventure, the Second Empire. Her life was spent chiefly 
in Prussia, in her principality of Sagan, but yearly visits 
to Paris, to Rochecotte, and to Nice kept. her in touch with 
the country—Talleyrand’s country—which held her heart to 
the last. 

Among recent books dealing with French history, M. Louis 
Batiffol’s Louis XIII. & Vingt Ans (Calmann-Lévy, 7 fr. 50c.) 
must be mentioned with special admiration. The writer's 
powers of research and of giving a marvellously clear and 
detailed insight into the times he has studied so well dis- 
tinguish him even among French historians of his kind, and 
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that is saying much, for they are a careful and brilliant band 
of workers, According to M. Batiffol, Louis XTII. at twenty 
was a young man of considerable independent character and 
strength of will. He had not yet come under the dominating 
influence of Richelieu. Another King, another Minister, are 
studied in the Marquis de Ségur’s new book, Au Couchant de 
la Monarchie (Calmann-Lévy, 7 fr. 50 c.), in which we have an 
excellent account of the character and career of Turgot and 
of his relations with Louis XVI. It is a pathetic story of 
the failure of the best intentions with which King or 
Minister ever began the enormous task of reforming a 
nation. They were bound to fail; the odds against them 
were too great, and the burdens too heavy to be borne. 
Besides all that, neither of them was the right man in the 
right place. Louis of course lacked the genius and the 
strength which might possibly have given France new birth 
without revolution. Turgot was too doctrinaire in his 
reforms, and did not understand or allow for human weak- 
nesses. M. de Ségur’s picture of the society and politics of 
the time is vivid and thoroughly interesting. 

Another attractive book which touches pre-Revolutionary 
history is Versailles Royal, by M. Juste Fennebresque 
(Champion, 6fr.) The author studies the great palace 
and its surroundings from what he calls a “utilitarian” 
point of view, giving in fact the serious side of that old Court 
life, the practical science which managed its gardens, parks, 
artificial waters, touching also on the vast Royal charities of 
which Versailles was long the centre, and specially describing 
the short, beneficent reign of Madame Elisabeth over her 
little domain of Montreuil, suddenly cut short in 1789. With 
regard to the Revolution itself, the Spectator has not yet 
noticed the first volume of a very valuable book which 
appeared some months ago, and of which the next volume, as 
1 write, is still delayed. Readers of M. de la Gorce’s history 
of the Second Empire will gladly welcome Histoire Religieuse 
de la Révolution Frangaise (Plon-Nourrit, 7 fr.50¢.) The 
story is brilliantly told, and with the fairness and moderation 
resulting from a thorough study of documents. There may 
be a rather comforting moral to be drawn from such a picture 
of what was done and suffered in France little more than a 
century ago. Certainly these times, if bad, are better than 
those. As to later history, the distinguished Belgian writer, 
M. Paul Hymans, has lately published the second volume of 
his political Life of M. Frére-Orban (Lebégue, Bruxelles, 
7 fr. 50 ¢.), the Belgian Minister who carried on a long though 
intermittent diplomatic struggle with Napoleon III. for the 
independence of his country. The book is written in an 
excellent, spirited style, and should interest every one who 
cares to know his way about the background of European 
politics between 1848 and 1870. 

To turn to more purely literary subjects, M. Jules 
Lemaitre’s Conférences are always worth reading. His latest 
subject is Iénelon (Fayard, 3 fr. 50c¢.), a study of whom 
attracted him, it seems, by rousing his curiosity, for he per- 
ceived that the Archbishop of Cambray belonged to the 
spiritual dynasty of Rousseau and Chateaubriand—a discovery 
which might lead to mistaken conclusions—and was there- 
fore one of the most remarkable, puzzling, and complicated 
of Frenchmen. And it is a singular fact, considering 
M. Lemuitre’s own character as a clear-sighted, original 
critic, that at the end of his lectures he knows—and confesses 
it—very little more about Fénelon than he did at the 
beginning. 

The admirers, “fit though few,” of a writer who has some 
elaim to stand among French classics kept the centenary of 
his birth in August, 1910. In Maurice de Guérin (Champion, 
5 fr.) M. Lefrane has brought together from published and 
unpublished materials all that is known of a distinguished, 
pathetic figure, whose death at twenty-nine cut short the 
promise of a brilliant career. There was a time when the 
names of Maurice and Eugénie de Guérin were very familiar 
both in France and England. If now, as I am told, the world 
is forgetting them, such a book as this ought to revive their 
memory. 

M. de Wyzewa, who translated from the Danish M. Joergen- 
sen’s Saint-Frangois d Assise, has now given us the enchanting 
little book in which M. Joergensen recorded his solitary 
pilgrimage to the convents and shrines of the saint in 
* Franciscan Italy.” Pélerinages Franciscains (Perrin, 3fr.50c.) 
is an exquisite piece of work. It may well be enjoyed 








es 
for its high artistic value even by those whom the writer's 
religious aspirations leave cold. In a different world, ong 
of more purely romantic fancy, which yet, as its author 
claims, is the real background of much literary history, 
we have Madame Félix-Faure-Goyau’s La Vie et la Mort des 
Fées (Perrin, 3 fr. 50 ¢.), a study of fairy lore as it developed 
in the different countries of Europe; a book charmingly 
written and full of out-of-the-way learning. The mention of 
fairyland leads on naturally to “Pierre Loti’s” new book, 
Te Chateau de la Belle-au-Bois-dormant (Calmann-Lévy, 
3 fr. 50¢.), which, though it really deals with facts and experi. 
ences in actual life and solid landscape, has the atmosphere of 
tale and dream. It is a series of short sketches in many 
lands, all made attractive by “Pierre Loti’s” own touch, 
His first impressions of London will specially amuse and 
interest his English readers. 

Admirers of M. René Bazin’s always conscientious and 
often charming work will not neglect La Barritre (Calmann- 
Lévy, 3fr. 50c.) It is M. Bazin’s way, of course, to write with 
a purpose ; and he shares this characteristic with many of the 
best French writers of the day. But a novel, to be really 
successful in this line, must possess other attractions brilliant 
enough to keep the purpose in shadow. Here La Barvitre 
seems inferior to some of M. Bazin’s earlier work. Scenes 
laid in England, Paris, Rome do not altogether suit his genius, 
But the story is strong, and the characters, on the whole, are 
drawn with knowledge and sympathy. We do not enter 
a different world in turning to Ascension (Plon-Nourrit, 
3 fr. 50¢.) M. de Pomairols is better known as a poet than as 
a novelist, but he belongs to the genre of M. Bazin, and in his 
story, lengthy and somewhat inartistic as it is, we have the 
same feeling for Nature and her many voices, and for the 
special features of the countryside he knows and loves best, 
that gave their intimate charm to M. Bazin’s masterpieces, 
Ascension is rather a religious romance than a novel. The 
scene is in the South of France, and its chief figures are the 
hero, Destéve, who tells the story, partly in the first person, 
in thoughtful, measured style, and his young daughter, who 
leaves him to become a nun in a neighbouring convent,—a 
life of peace which the new laws of the Republic bring to a 
sudden end. 

The next novel on my list, Le Meilleur Amour, by M. Louis 
Delzons (Calmann-Lévy, 3 fr. 50c.), belongs to quite another 
kind of life and of literature. It is a clever, strong, well- 
written story, mostly of Parisian bourgeois society on its 
surface—the picture is happily one-sided—in which the only 
character influenced by religion is a half-mad idealist, and 
the deepest feeling described is the natural affection of a great 
doctor for the child he had not seen or owned since her 
infancy. But there is plenty of tragedy in the futile but vivid 
and struggling lives of a few very human characters. Another 
good novel of Paris and its environs is La Bréche (Plon- 
Nourrit, 3 fr. 50 ¢.), by the popular writer, Madame de Puliga 
(* Brada ”). ‘This is the story of a couple, deeply attached to 
each other, who try to ensure the happiness of their son by 
means which, though not exactly unfair, are unlawful. The 
underlying motif has something in common with that of 
M. Delzons,—parental passion. La Bréche is a telling study 
of character and full of dramatic situations. Les Deus 
Conscienees, by Léon de Tinseau (Calmann-Lévy, 3 fr. 50¢.), 
shares its cover with another story of equal length, called 
Ferréol from the name of its hero. Both may be recom- 
mended as agreeably written, interesting, and good in tone. 
The first, as a story, is the finer and more complete of the 
two; but perhaps a more personal sympathy is claimed by 
the stern Socialist, so much less hard than his doctrines, his 
charming daughter, and the delightful Baronne who makes 
herself a Providence to one and the other. 

Another of M. Maxime Formont’s picturesque historical 
novels bas lately appeared under the title of La Florentine 
(Lemerre, 3 fr. 50c.), and is a worthy successor of La Princesse 
de Venise. Here we have Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ Medici 
riding splendidly through the streets of Florence, Savonarola 
preaching in the Duomo, and Botticelli, in the Borgo 
Ognissanti, painting his tondi and his “Primavera,” for whieh 
a wondrous unknown lady poses as model. Then the whole 
bright Florentine picture darkens into tragedy, and the death 
of Fra Girolamo is the terrible close of all. 

M. Paul Bourget’s pen has been active lately. First 
perhaps should be mentioned his very striking preface to 
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Etienne Mayran (Hachette, 3 fr. 50 c.), the exceedingly 
curious fragment of a novel which was begun by the late 
M. Taine when a young man, laid aside about 1861, and never 
taken up again ; the history of a collegian of those days, and 
the gradual growth of his mind as be enters the unknown 
world of ideas. M. Bourget sees something autobiographical 
in this early study by a great master. The theory may be 
strained too far, but in any case the book is original and 
valuable to a degree. A most readable volume, too, is 
M. Bourget’s own recent collection of nouvelles called La 
Dame qui a Perdu son Peintre after the principal story (Plon- 
Nourrit, 3fr. 50c.) This study in the world of art criticism 
is particularly amusing and clever. But some of us will not 
be sorry to turn to the more actual, human interest of 
M. Bourget’s play, La Barricade (Plon-Nourrit, 3fr. 50c.), 
now published in volume form. I may add, for those who 
have not had the privilege of seeing it acted in Paris this 
year, that La Barricade is the story of a strike of cabinet- 
makers, and of the personal relations between employer and 
employed. It may well be described as saisissant : a picture 
only too true of the war between Capital and Labour, drawn 
from the life with keen feeling and sympathetic touch. 
M. Bourget’s introduction, in which he explains himself 
to his many critics, is worth careful and thoughtful 
study. 

Another play, Les Affranchis, by Mile. Marie Lenéru 
(Hachette, 3 fr. 50 c.), must not be missed by any one in 
search of what is most singular and most distinguished in 
modern French literature. It is a piece in three acts, but 
really more a novel than a play. It introduces a Cistercian 
Abbess, expelled by the new law from her convent, who brings 
back with her into the world a young girl, not yet made a 
novice of her Order, but full of the spiritual fire which may, 
or may not, mean a definite religious vocation. It is not long 
before an earthly love claims Héléne, and the end of the story 
is worked out with an insight amounting to genius. The 
whole treatment of the characters shows marvellously clear 
understanding and high artistic skill—I am, Sir, &c., 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE “SPECTATOR.” 
{To tue Eprror or tae “Srecrator.” ] 
Srr,—I enclose a verbatim report made by me of the portion 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at Crediton on October 22nd 
which dealt with the Spectator. It is considerably fuller than 
the reports published in the Press, and will probably be of 
interest to your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
S. J. SwHaper. 


“Your chairman (Mr. G. Lambert, M.P.) has been good enough 
to refer to something I said at the City Temple on Monday when 
I dwelt upon the great contrast in this country between the 
extravagance of wealth—and the extravagance very often of indolent 
wealth—and the abject suffering of the multitude of even indus- 
trious people. On the whole I have no reason to complain of the 
reception which was accorded to that speech, not even in the Tory 
Press. I think their criticisms have been quite fair, quite good 
natured, and I dare say may be, in some particular, just. They 
called my attention to the fact that I had overlooked one or two 
truths which I might have touched upon. That may be, but you 
cannot dwell upon everything in an hour’s speech. Ihave tomake 
one exception about what I said in regard to the Tory Press. I 
find to-day an exceedingly bitter attack in a newspaper called tho 
Spectator. (A voice: ‘Give it to’em!’) The Spectator is edited 
at present by an exceedingly pretentious, pompous, and futile 
person (laughter), and I have just one or two words to say 
about the article, or rather about the couple of articles, which 
he is good enough to devote to me. He is the sort of person who, 
if you do not accept as gospel the ill-informed platitudes which 
he preaches, instantly makes personal, offensive, and stupid 
attacks upon you. Well, now,I recollect very well he predicted 
at the beginning of this year that I should havea deficit of sixteen 
millions for this year. In fact, he proved it to demonstration. 
(Laughter.) When it turned out that so far from having a deficit of 
Mxteen millions, I had a substantial surplus, he turned round and 
abused me, and said that proved I was a most incompetent 
financier. (Laughter.) Well, now, what is his complaint? His 
complaint is that when I drew the contrast between wanton 
wealth and abject poverty that that had been done before many 
atime. He said that was nothing new; it was commonplace. 
Supposing it is not new, what harm is there in repeating it? Is 
no ono to be allowed to utter commonplaces except the editor of 
the Spectator? I admit that few of us have the power of render- 
ing a commonplace harmless by making it uninteresting, such 
as he has got. (Laughter.) But what about the complaint 


which he makes? First of all that I repeat what is already 
so well known. It must be repeated until there is some redress. 
(Cheers.) Has he not repeated his lectures on thrift to the work- 
ing classes? He published.a series of articles to working men, I 
think, a year or two ago,a series of rather twaddly articles. He 
published them afterwards in the form of a book, a book, I can 
assure you, that would have been laughed into circulation had not 
it been so unutterably dull. (Laughter.) Well, now, he repeats: 
‘Has no one taught thrift to the working men before?’ It is an 
old story, but he repeats it. Why does he repeat it in the 
“Spectator”? The “Spectator” is not a sort of paper that the work- 
ing man takesin asarule. It would be rather hard, I think, ona 
working man, after a week of arduous toil, that he should a/fter- 
wards have to read the “Spectator.” Flesh and blood could not 
stand it. (Laughter) It would create a revolution in England 
(laughter), but I believe there are rich people in the country 
who read it. Why, therefore, does he mot lecture the class 
of people who take his paper in? He admits all I say 
about the wanton extravagance and the prodigality of the 
idle rich. Why doesn’t he preach sermons to them? That 
is not the way to sell the Spectator. (Laughter.) There is a 
certain class of rich man who always dclights in hearing sermons 
preached to the working classes on the virtue of saving for a rainy 
day. That is tho sort of sermon after which he goes home and 
says: ‘I heard a beautiful sermon to-day, so full of common- 
sense. Quite right, absolutely right.’ As a rule I have heard 
such sermons preached from pulpits reared and supported by rich 
congregations. I have read them myself in newspapers taken in 
by wealthy men, and I am the last man to deprecate thrift. Had 
I not had thrifty parents I would never have had a start in life 
given me; but when I see a gentleman like this taunting the 
working classes because they spend money on football matches, 
and upon going to music-halls, well, I say it is incredibly mean; 
coming from him, incredibly mean. (Cheers.) I come from a 
country, and your country is pretty much of the same kind, where 
there is a great Puritanic strain, and the music-hall is not 
exceedingly popular; but let me say one thing for music- 
halls, I met the other day a@ great brewer, and he was 
talking to me about the way in which drink was going down 
in this country. (Hear, hear.) Let me tell you he was not talking 
about if as a man who deplored it; not at all. Let me say that 
to his credit. When a man rises above any self-interest of that 
kind, I am the first man to recognise it. He welcomed this fact. 
He was a man who knew some of the great cities of Lancashire 
very well. He attributed it largely to the popularisation and 
improvement of the music-halls in that county. Very well, what 
I should like to say to the gentleman who odits this organ of the 
wealthier class is: There are working men who in a whole life- 
time will not spend as much in football matches and music-halls 
together as many a rich man would spend on a single night’s 
entertainment. If he denounces the workman for the one, has 
he not got a word to say about the other? (Cheers.) Now, 
that is all I claim. He asks me to-day what right have I 
to talk as I did at the City Temple. I have the right that 
every man in a free country has to discuss the social con- 
ditions of the time, and to express his opinion frankly and 
fearlessly about them. (Cheers.) But, Mr. Chairman, I claim 
another right. I claim to have this right to discuss them. For 
the first, and naturally the most impressionable, time of my 
course I lived the life of the working classes. (Cheers.) I know 
their worries, their anxieties, their straits, and the editor of the 
Spectator taunts me that Iam above them now. (Laughter.) It 
is true by a life of very hard work I have managed to put myself 
above those anxieties,—through no merit of my own, as he reminds 
me, but entirely through the evil genius which has always he!ped 
me. (Laughter.) But being where I am, it is not merely my 
right, it is my duty not to forget the men and women of my own 
class who are still struggling with unbroken heroism to overcome 
the difficulties which once haunted my home. (Cheers.) That 
duty I mean to discharge to the end, God helping me. (Cheers.)” 


[For the convenience of our readers, we have italicised those 
portions of the speech which were omitted in the reports 
published in the Press on Sunday and Monday.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





THE CONFIRMATION TEST FOR ENGLISH 
CHURCHMANSHIP. 
(To tae Epitor or tur “Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—Many English Churchmen will feel indebted to you for 
your consistent advocacy of the greatness and largeness of 
the English Church, especially at a time when a considerable 
body of earnest and resolute Churchmen scem to have 
combined together to lessen that greatness and narrow that 
largeness. Among other evidences of this determined com- 
bination is the attempt to make Confirmation a test of full 
membership in the National Church. It cannot, I think, be 
gainsaid that both the ultimate ideal and the imniediate 
practical aim of a truly National Church should be to open 
the gates of admission to its fold as wide as possible con- 
sistently with the teachings and practice of Christ and Hia 
Apostles. Now no mention is anywhere made in the teachings 
of Christ of the ordinance of Confirmation. His method 
of “discipleing” the nations was by preaching the Gospel ; 





and His sign and seal of discipleship was baptism into the 
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name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
The laying on of hands has no place in the records of the 
Evangelists. In the Acts of the Apostles, indeed, we meet 
with the ordinance as apparently part of a well-known custom. 
But not even in the Acts is the laying on of hands associated 
with baptism either organically or universally as an instru- 
ment of admission into fellowship with Christ. No allusion 
whatever is made, for example, to the Confirmation of the 
three thousand converts on the day of the first great Christian 
Pentecost,—an incredible omission if this laying on of hands 
was necessary either to the completion of the Baptismal 
Sacrament or to corporate union with the Body of Christ! 


But it is alleged that whether or not Confirmation is 
essential to full membership in the Universal Church of 
Christ, it is at least, by order of the rubrics, laid as an obliga- 
tion on those baptised at Anglican fonts: seeing that the 
sponsors are bidden “ to bring the child to the Bishop to be 
confirmed by him,” and that “ none are to be admitted to the 
Holy Communion except such as are confirmed or are ready 
and desirous to be confirmed.” I do not ask whether these 
rubrics breathe as vast and heavenly a breath as the records 
of the New Testament; but I do ask whether they apply to 
persons duly baptised at other than Anglican fonts. I know 
that the late Bishop Jacobson of Chester, and others of our 
best liturgical scholars who also are classed as definite High 
Churchmen, have maintained that they do not so apply. 
And with their judgment agrees not only the history 
of these rubrics, but also the fact that in the initial 
interrogatory in the Anglican Order of Confirmation the 
confirmands are asked whether they “ratify and Con- 
firm the promises and vows made in their name by their 
Godfathers and Godmothers at their Baptism.” But in 
many Nonconformist Communions the institution of god- 
parents does not exist. How, then, can Nonconformists be 
confirmed without either (a) being rebaptised with sponsors, 
or (b) having the interrogatory omitted or adapted to their 
ease, for the doing of which there is no liturgical sanction, or 
(c) in the solemn moment of their Confirmation undertaking 
to ratify supposititious promises alleged to have heen made by 
imaginary persons who have no existence? No rubric can 
apply to impossible cases, and in its strictly literal sense the 
rubric concerning Confirmation, as it now stands, cannot 
possibly be applied to Nonconformists without sponsors as a 
condition of their admission to the Holy Communion; because 
sponsors are an underlying postulate in the Anglican Order of 
Confirmation. The strictly literal sense, I say, because there 
are some Bishops, perhaps many, who abandon literalism in this 
matter and confirm Nonconformists, notwithstanding their 
non-possession of godparents. But if literalism is to be 
merged in the depths of a larger love, why should the benign 
process stop short of expansion to the bounds of New Testa- 
ment length and breadth, and baptism be frankly recognised 
as in Apostolic days as of itself a sufficient sacramental 
evidence of membership of the Church of Christ ? 

No one who knows as I do the religious benefits of Con- 
firmation, especially when the confirmands are old enough 
to realise the greatness both of its promises and its gift, and 
have been sufficiently instructed in its privileges and obliga- 
tions, is likely to undervalue this ordinance. I would that all 
Christian people were earnestly prepared for, and richly 
profited by, Confirmation; yet I am persuaded that it is not 
good for a National Church to make indispensable, either for 
its administrative franchises or its spiritual rights, a test not 
regarded in the New Testament as indispensable. That is the 
way of narrow sectarianism, not of Catholic Churchmansbip. 
And happily neither the historic origin of the Confirmation 
rubrics, nor their best interpretation, imposes on Noncon- 
formists such a test for entrance into Anglican Churchman. 
ship.—I am, Sir, &e., J. W. Carrion, 

Rose Castle, Carlisle. 

|The Bishop of Carlisle writes with his accustomed breadth 
and liberality of view. We are specially grateful to him for 
pointiig out inferentially that those who are unwilling that 
Confirmation shall be used as an instrument for “ unchurching” 
Englishmen and depriving them of their spiritual rights in the 
Establishment are not in any sense attacking Confirma- 
tion or belittling its appropriate uses. The Bishop might 
have added that with only one dissentient the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1868 on Public Worship—a Commission presided 
Over by the Archbishop of Canterbury—recommended that 





a new rubric should be added to the Communion Servicg 
making it clear that unconfirmed persons must not 
be prevented from joining in the Communion. Here ig 
a point which should not be forgotten in Prayer-book 
revision, The proposed new rubric was as follows :—“ The 
foregoing directions are not to be held to authorise the refuga} 
of the Holy Communion to those who humbly and devoutly 
desire to partake thereof.”—Ep. Spectator. } 





THE NEED OF THE HOUR. 

[To raz Epiton ov tus “Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—I have read your two articles, “The Need of the Hour” 
and “ An Immortal Speech” (Spectator, October 22nd), with 
special interest and pleasure. There is too much sound logic 
running through every paragraph to make your opinions 
acceptable to extreme Radicals like Mr. Lloyd George, and 
Tam not surprised to see that the retort which he made on 
Saturday last marked a return to his more demagogie 
manner. 

I have been connected with Lancashire industry for thirty 
years, and I have read a great many Radical and Socialist 
speeches intended to demonstrate to working men that the 
party which is at present in power is the only political body 
with the interests of Labour at heart. Therefore I am not 
surprised to learn what was said at Crediton. I hold, with 
Mr. Lloyd George, that there are too many idle rich who 
believe in a false and wicked half-guinea-dinner standard and 
by it rule their lives—wealthy and lazy people who have 
neither ideals, desires, nor aims beyond those which administer 
to their own coarse pleasures—and I think that such drones 
are unusually numerous with us; but I stoutly maintain that 
amongst our working people of to-day are far too many 
feckless and brainless creatures who believe that in time 
all their wants will be provided by a Radical Government, 
and that they have no need to exert themselves, even in 
their own personal interests, much less in the affairs of the 
nation. These effete persons form a rapidly growing class, 
whose mentality is disorganised by speeches made by men of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s political creed. For never do we find in 
their wild outpourings any exhortation to workers to be 
thrifty, to be temperate, to be industrious, to be patriotic, or 
to seek after learning. By implication artisans and operatives 
perceive that they may now be as dissolute, idle, thoughtless, 
and prodigal as they choose, because when their useless years 
have reached a certain number they will be promoted to the 
position of “ paying guests”; in other words, they will become 
“ ladies and gentlemen.” 

It is distressing to see men in honourable positions 
endeavouring to buy votes in this shameless way and at this 
excessive price, thus gambling with one of the greatest assets 
of the nation. If Mr. Lloyd George will come with me to 
Lancashire, I will undertake to open his eyes. Let him visit 
our cheap music-halls two or three times a week, and there see 
what a twopenny or threepenny admission fee is doing for the 
country, coupled with Radical assurances that there is no 
need now to be thrifty becanse old age is provided for. Let 
him also look at our Poor-rates, for they are no Jess despite 
his old-age pensions, 

It can easily be proved that never before in the history 
of Great Britain were the health and moral of our working 
classes in the great industrial districts in such a deplorable 
condition. A vast army of decrepit and useless young men is 
wandering about Lancashire and Yorkshire with nothing to 
do, and their ranks are being augmented daily. Technical 
schools and free libraries are not used by operatives in the 
way they were intended to be used, and men who will and can 
work are less reliable than they formerly were. Radicalism 
is sapping the self-respect, the strength, and the honour of 
the country. What is the object of all our work—all our 
ceaseless industrial activity—if it be not to give the diligent 
and brainy a chance to place themselves in a stronger financial 
position so as to enjoy the beauties and the amenities of life 
in asensible manner? Let him ask the factory people to use 
their brains so that when they have once chosen their career 
they may see the necessity of working in such a way as to 
raise themselves higher in the social scale and give themselves 
more opportunities for the acquirement of knowledge, which, 
after all, is the only thing that really matters. 

If Mr. Lloyd George were fully conversant with industrial 
matters, he would see that it is stupid to ask a threatened 
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uce its armaments whilst another great 
on ey ere is adding battleship to battleship. What 
- ought seriously to do (for he is right in what he says about 
ms great national waste involved in these huge naval and 
military expenditures) is to urge upon the Labour leaders of 
the moment, and all those who aspire to lead our operatives 
and artisans hereafter, the paramount necessity of learning 
foreign languages, So that may be able to confer with the 
Socialists abroad, and thus try to make all movements for the 
reduction of armaments simultaneous in each industrial 
country. But at present it is too much trouble for Socialists 
tolearn French and German. It is far pleasanter and easier to 
sit in a club and talk. Talk is usually cheap, but Mr. Lloyd 
George may soon discover that sometimes it is exceptionally 
costly.—I am, Sir, &c., ROWLAND THIRLMERE, 

Authors’ Club, 2 Whitehall Court, S.W. 





[To raz Epiror or tags “Srectator.”} 

Sir,—In regard to your comment on the above in your lead- 
ing article of last week, in which you desire to unite all 
conservative forces to turn out the Government, there is an 
aspect of the question which the leaders of the Conservative 
Party would do well to bear in mind and to which you do not 
allude. Suppose the leaders of the party ignore or decline 
your suggestion, will it not appear to the moderate man that 
they do not trust the people? If we are to havea tariff, let 
us know what it is we are voting for. If the moderate man 
geta the impression that the tariff is to be framed with 
closed doors, then the return of the Conservative Party to 
power may be considered as outside the range of practical 
politics. You do not ask the Tariff Reformer to give any- 
thing up. You are only asking him to show his bona fides by 
coming out into the open and trusting the people. Even if 
the people rejected the tariff, it would be something to the 
good to have two or three years’ respite from this Govern- 
ment, and it would take from two to three years to construct 
a tariffi—I am, Sir, &c., x. 





“FEDERALISM” IN 1844 AND IN 1910. 
[To rmx Eprtor or tus “ Srecraror.”’] 

Sir. —It may be profitable, now that Federalism as a 
substitute for Home-rule is being dangled before the 
English public, to recall the circumstances of 1844, when 
O'Connell adopted an attitude curiously similar to that now 
attributed to Mr. Redmond and Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 
O'Connell's motive in troubling the issue sixty years ago 
was not long left in doubt, and his action and its result may 
serve as a warning to over-impetuous Unionists to-day. 

The Federal movement was started in perfect good faith 
by Mr. Sharman Crawford, Mr. J. Grey Porter, and other men 
of character and of standing in the North of Ireland. Mr. 
Porter, in fact, was the earliest of Imperial Federationists. 
He advocated a Congress for the Empire and local Legisla- 
tures for the three kingdoms. Sharman Crawford’s objects 
were more local,—his ideal was a federal Union between 
Ireland and Great Britain. The movement never had much real 
vitality in a popular sense, but O'Connell, ever on the look-out 
for recruits, especially moneyed recruits, threw out a feeler in 
Sharman Crawford's direction after the State trials in 1844. 
Crawford, however, had had previous experience of O’Conneil’s 
slipperiness, and was not to be caught. O'Connell's letter, 
dated October 14th, 1844, was long and rambling, the operative 
words being the following :— 

“For my own part I will own that since I have come to contem- 
late the specific differences, such as they are, between simple 
Repeal and Federalism, I do at present feel a preference for the 
Federative plan as tending more to the utility of Ireland and the 
maintenance of the connection with England than the proposal of 
simple Repeal.” 

Sharman Crawford’s reply was simple. Writing to Smith 
O'Brien, he reminded him of previous tactics on O'Connell's 
part, and went on :— 
.“He wants now to take the same undignified course, humbug- 
ging both Kepealers and Federalists; trying to make the 
lers believe they are Federalists and the Federalists that 
they are Repealers; and keeping up a delusive joint agitation, 
knowing right well that whenever particulars come to be dis- 
cussed they would split up like a rope of sand. I conceive that 
the principles of 1782 and those of a Federal Constitution are 
80 essentially different that it is impossible for the supporters of 
each to work together unless one gives way to the other.” 


cloud of. bluster. He declared at a Repeal meeting that 
Federalism was not worth a snap of his fingers and that he 
would have nothing to do with it. As Sir Charles Gavan Duffy 
points out in his “ Young Ireland,” this was the beginning of 
the end. The young men who were sincere Repealers or 
rebels were utterly disgusted at the insincerity and trickery 
of O'Connell, and in a couple of years the whole Repeal 
movement had collapsed, the only visible final result being 
the inglorious “ Rebellion” of 1848 which was put down by a 
few policemen. Repeal and Federalism alike were no more 
heard of till Isaac Butt, O'Connell's leading opponent in the 
“forties,” came forward in the early “seventies” with his 
Home-rule scheme, which was a rather clumsy combination of 
the two.—I am, Sir, &c., 





MR. STEPHEN GWYNN AND MR. PATRICK FORD. 

(To tae Epiror ov tus “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—I have been considering how to reply to the letters 
about Mr. Patrick Ford, and have decided to leave the 
expression of my very sincere feelings in this matter to a 
couple of quotations from Mr. William O'Brien's “ Recollec- 
tions,” published in 1905, It is with real pleasure that I find 
myself able to adopt unreservedly his utterances on a 
matter where he speaks with so much authority. Mr. O'Brien 
says :-— 

“Tt is only outbursts of irreconcilability in England’s own Press 
and Parliament that give the Irish-American revolutionists their 
force. Nay Mr. Ford himeelf, and his journal, ever since Glad- 
stone proved the possibility of reconciling Irish National aspira- 
tions with the British connection, have been the most consistent 
advocates of a reasonable, international settlement, upon which 
Gladstonian statesmanship could have counted in its most sanguine 
dreams.” 

Aguain:— 

“ His excesses were those on which England has been willing to 
turn a not indulgent eye in the case of a Mazzini or a Stepniak, 
or an enslaved Italy or an enslaved Russia. The truth is, that 
any one of half-a-dozen English journals of eminence it would 
be easy to name has done more to create blind prejudice and bad 
blood between the two races than the Irish World in ite bitterest 
hour. It will perhaps astonish Englishmen still more to be told 
that, next to Parnell and Gladstone, they owe to Patrick Ford 
more than to any other living man the conversion of an entire 
Irish-American world of enemies to a spirit of friendliness of 
which the vote of ‘the predominant partner ’ herself alone forbade 
the consummation.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., STEPHEN GwyNy. 





MR. GWYNN AND THE CONCENTRATION CAMPS. 
[To tae Eprror or tag “Srxcraror."’] 

Srr,—I have only just read Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s letter in 
your number of October 8th. Others have dealt with his 
dealings with Patrick Ford, but surely it is advisable to 
notice his disgraceful remark :—“I regard it [7.e., the use of 
dynamite for revolutionary purposes] as a far less hateful 
wickedness than, for instance, the policy of the concentration 
camps. Its victims have been fewer, it hus not been hypo- 
critical.” It is true that Mr. Birrell amazed the thinking 
world by his ridiculous “smoking hecatombs of slaughtered 
babes” applied to these camps. But surely by inis time 
every honest man has recognised that these concentration 
camps were in intention one of the most humane acts ever 
done by a nation at war, and I trust that every Englishman 
who loves his country will remember Mr. Birrell’s and Mr. 
Gwynn’s words when their party asks for our votes.—I am, 
Sir, X&c., G. B. Rer. 

Fair Hill, Camberley, Surrey. 

[The best proof that the camps were humanely meant and 
humanely carried out is to be found in the fact that even the 
most bitter traducers of the Government responsible for them 
did not at the end of the war venture to press for an inquiry 
into their conduct and management. They knew that the 
camps were organised to prevent, not to cause, “smoking 
hecatombs of slaughtered babes.” —Ep. Spectator. } 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE AT CREDITON. 

(To tae Eprror or tug “ Srecraror.’’] 
Srr,—I dare say your attention will have been drawn to an 
extremely violent speech directed against you which was 
delivered at Crediton, near here, on Saturday last by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and I only presume to refer to 
it as I happen to be a living example of the falseness of his 





O'Connell, seeing that the trap had failed, retired under a 
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in political opinions, For on three different occasions I have 


ventured to write to the Spectator in strong, and even warm, 
opposition to your “ Free-trade” views, and on each time I 
have been treated in your replies with the most scrupulous 
and dignified courtesy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rorer LETHBRIDGE. 
Exbourne Manor, Exbourne, Devon. 


[To rue Eprror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 

S1r,—I was disgusted, though not surprised, to read in the 
Sunday Chronicle of the 23rd inst. a report of a speech by Mr. 
Lloyd George which shows that he has reverted to his Lime- 
house style, and delivered what no doubt he considers is a 
slashing attack on you. I think he is hardly correct in 
referring to the Spectator as the organ of the wealthy. Now 
I am a young man working my way into the solicitors’ pro- 
fession, as did Mr. Lloyd George before me, and I, along with 
many others in this part for whom I can speak, and who are 
by no means wealthy, are regular readers of the Spectator. I 
get it second-hand through a local library, and I should like 
to wager that there are far more readers of your paper 
among my own class than among, say, the nouveaux riches 
cotton manufacturers here. Without being at all snobbish, 
might I suggest that the line of demarcation between readers 
and non-readers of your paper is an intellectual rather than a 
monetary one P 

One cannot but be struck by the difference between the 
quiet tone of your article and the vituperative personal tone 
of the Crediton speech. I fail to find where you “taunt the 
working class because they spend money on football matches 
and go to music-halls.” You merely state a fact, and I can 
assure you that there is a very heavy expenditure by the poor 
of Lancashire upon those forms of recreation. I have known 
many cases where men who have been summoned by their 
wives for neglect to provide maintenance have been having 
their rounds of the music-halls during the week, the football 
match on Saturday, and their bit on whippet- and horse- 
racing. The poor mill operatives live a drab enough existence 
in very truth, and no one can deny them legitimate and 
reasonable recreation. But that does not excuse a dis- 
proportionate expenditure of their income in pursuit of 
pleasure. During the last two years eight skating-rink 
licenses, five cinematograph and three billiard licenses have 
been granted in this town. These figures speak for them- 
selves. However, the Spectator has little to fear from Lloyd- 
Georgian invective. ‘The oak sways its branches to the 
breeze whilst many generations of mushrooms spring up and 
are gone.—I am, Sir, &e., LANCASTRIAN, 

Burnley. 


[To rae Epiror or tus “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Every one who values the observance of decencies in 
our public life must regret the ill-mannered attack which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has thought fit to make upon the 
Spectator and upon yourself. In one sense only is the violence 
of his vituperation welcome, as it proves that your very just 
criticism of his recent speech has not failed to reach its 
mark, 

I venture to think, however, that not the least distressing 
part of the whole business is the reflection that Mr. Lloyd 
George owes his present position as a powerful member of a 
powerful Government, in some measure at any rate, to the 
lamentable attitude which the Spectator thought fit to adopt 
in the dark days of the General Election of 1906, when it 
recommended those who shared its views on economic 
questions to cast their votes against the Conservative eandi- 
dates. I am personally in sympathy with those views, 
disliking and distrusting what is known as “ Tariff Reform,” 
but I thought then, as I think now, that the madness 
of the Tariff Reformer is as pure reason compared with 
the madness of the “Conservative Free-trader,” who for 
the sake of a single one of his principles was _pre- 
pared to jettison all the others, and, indeed, to participate 
actively in their destruction. Surely, Sir, Free-trade is as 
nothing in comparison with the many things of good repute 
which have been put in peril by the “ Liberalism ” of the past 
five years,—including, at this last, the ancient fabric of our 
Constitution. Did the Spectator really anticipate that a 
Government which had Mr. Lloyd George among its leaders 
would maintain our credit either at home or abroad? Well, 
at any rate, it advised us to vote for Free-traders, and as one 





as 
of those among its readers who omitted to follow that advice 
I observe with some feeling of amusement the manner rm 
which the “ Free-trade” Chancellor of the Exchequer hag 
thought proper to express his gratitude.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lincoln's Inn. H. B. Vaisey, 


(To tue Eprror or Tue “ Srecraror.”] 

Srr,—The Spectator docs not need to be defended by its 
friends, even when its editor is violently assailed on a public 
platform by a Minister of the Crown ; indeed, in the opinion 
of many, to be the object of a venomous personal attack by 
Mr. Lloyd George is one of the best testimonials ag ty 
character and ability that our public life in its present 
condition can offer. 

The refined and delicate irony which dismisses a political 
critic as “pompous” and “futile” breathes the true 
“ Limehouse” spirit; and the description of the Spectator as 
the “organ of the wealthy” shows the Chancellor's genial 
wit in its very loftiest form. It should appeal forcibly to 
many of us—regular readers of the Spectator—who would be 
very glad to possess a tenth part of the income which Mr, 
Lloyd George has earned so well by his lofty genius and dis. 
interested services to his countrymen (vide “ Speeches of Mr, 
Lloyd George,” passim). It is to be hoped that editors will 
take to heart this new rule,—viz., if a public man delivers an 
address and calls it “non-political,” it is high treason to 
criticise it. Much trouble will thus be saved should the day 
ever come when a Chancellor of the Exchequer (with tears 
of emotion in his eyes) preaches rebellion in a Welsh 
chapel. 

But the modesty of genius is even more charming than its 
wit. By some mystic process of reasoning, Mr. Lloyd George 
has appropriated to himself all the credit of the Old-Age 
Pensions Act. To those of us afflicted with more tenacious 
memories it seems that the chief credit, such as it is, belongs 
to Mr. Asquith, who not only made at least some effort to 
prepare the way, but also himself expounded the Budget of 
1908, which contained the provisions for old-age pensions, 
Incidentally, he expounded that Budget lucidly and concisely, 
—qualities which have since disappeared from our annual 
financial statements. 

The Prime Minister—all honour to him!—is not an adver. 
tising politician; one of his greatest faults, in the opinion of 
his more “ advanced ” followers, is that he has the respect of 
his opponents for his many fine qualities. To this it is to be 
feared he has now added another failing,—he has the sincere 
sympathy of many of his opponents in the possession of a 
colleague who is incapable of learning that cheap abuse is not 
oratory, and that maudlin anxiety for “poor old people” is 
not statesmanship.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A UNIonIsT FREE-TRADER. 


[To tHe Eprror or THe “ Spectaton.”] 

S1tr,—I am sorry you have allowed the champion opportunist, 
Mr. Lloyd George, to advertise himself in connexion with 
your journal, although you get before the public as well as 
this motor-car-riding member of the working class, who tours 
Europe at the expense of the taxpayers, and therefore the 
public, and prefers a holiday abroad amongst the foreigners 
he is so fondof. You never read a speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer but you always find he makes political 
capital out of it for himself. Please look his speeches up; it 
is always giving somebody something, first the teachers, then 
somebody else, &c He trades on the feelings and 
sentiments of the working classes, knowing full well any 
addition to the mass of officials he and his party are loading 
on the public’s back must make the cost of living greater for 
the masses, and an everlasting dead load for the “ hewers of 
wood,” &ec., to provide and clothe. I do not suppose Mr. Lloyd 
George has ever “ produced” anything in his life, and to say 
he isa “working” man is a complete misstatement.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Workine Man. 


{We publish “Working Man’s” letter not because we 
agree with it or approve of the violence of its language, 
but because it shows the hollowness of Mr. Lloyd George's 
allegation that the Spectator is not read by working men. 
As a matter of fact, we receive proofs every week of 
how large is our audience of bond-fide working men. They 
are readers of whom we are proud. The thoughtful 
working man—and there are as many men who think im 
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Lis class as in the other classes—does not want a subservient 
or a parasitic paper, and even when he differs from the 
Spectator finds no difficulty in realising that our opinions are 
honestly held.—Ep. Spectator. | 








[To raz Eprror oF THE “Srecrator."’] 
$m,—In Mr. W. W. Jacobs's “ The Skipper’s Wooing” it is 
observed of Henry's mother that she “ possessed a tongue 
which was famed throughout Wapping, and obtained honour- 
able mention in distant Limehouse.” If Henry's mother is 
still living, I fear that her reputation down Limehouse way 
; otally eclipsed.—I am, Sir, &e, 
must now be t y I IGP. 


TWe have been unable to do more than publish a selection | 


from the very large number of letters sent us on this subject. 
We desire, however, to express our thanks to all our corre- 
spondents, and to let them know how much we appreciate the 
generous way in which they have come to our support, 
especially as many of them are not in agreement with our 
political views.—Eb. Spectator.) 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND MOTORING. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 
$1r,—The difficulty which you found in your article “ An 
Immortal Speech” of reconciling Mr. Lloyd George's 
denunciations of motoring and golf with his own practice 


may be illustrated by comparing the passage in his City | 


Temple speech with an article on “The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at Home” which appears in the issue of the Car, 
the well-known illustrated organ of the motor world, for 
October 19th. In the speech in question he remarked :— 


“There is a larger nun.ber of people of this class [the idle rich] | 


in this country than probably in any other country in the werld. 
You will find them in London clubs, or in the country walking 
about with guns on their shoulders and dogs at their heels; or 
upon golf courses; or tearing along country roads at perilous 
speeds; not seeking to recharge exhausted nerve-cells spent in 
useful labour, but as the serious occupation of their lives. If you 
want to realise what a serious charge they impose upon the com- 
munity I will put it in this way. If you take these men, with 
their families and with their very large body of retainers, you will 
find that they account for something like two millions of the 
population of this country.” 


Shooting, motoring, and golf are especially singled out as the | 


pursuits of the idle rich. Yet in the Car we read that Mr. 


Lloyd George was only able to withstand the strain of office | 


by the “ stimulating tonic” afforded by golf and motoring :— 
“Some years ago Mr. Lloyd George became a ready convert to 


motoring, since which timie he has undertaken many tours on his | 
| working men are only worthy of the measure of liberty we are 


15 h.p. Napier, not only in this country, but also abroad. The 
Chancellor is quite an enthusiastic believer in this new and rapid 


means of travel, and when spending his week-ends at Brighton | 


invariably motors down in preference to a train journey. Mr. 
Lloyd George has frequently been heard to remark that motoring 
is one of the finest of nerve tonics, and if further evidence is 
needed of this, the Chancellor personally told me that during the 
great strain upon him, caused by the long sittings in the House 
of Commons in connection with the 1909 Budget, he on a par- 
ficular Friday afternoon felt dead beat, when a political and 
motoring friend suggested a run to Rheims, and while fully 
appreciating the pleasure such an outing would afford, he 
explained to his friend that it was necessary for him to be 
back in London on the following Monday. All difficulties being 
overcome, the Chancellor consented to uncectake the trip, and 
returning to town on the Monday he felt absolutely a different 
man, and fit in every way to again take up the hard work con- 
sequent upon the all-night sittings, of which there were many 
during that memorable Budget debate. Mr. Lloyd George is also 
an enthusiastic golfer, and this, in conjunction with motoring, 
enables him to enjoy excellent health.” 

Personally, Iam no great lover of motorists or golfers as a 
class, but for the life of me I cannot see how Mr. Lloyd 
George is in a position to claim immunity from the criticism 
which he lavishes on the idle rich who indulge in those 
pastimes. Apparently, if you belong to the upper two million, 
they are an indication of culpable extravagance; if you are a 
Radical Minister with a salary of £5,000 a year, they are 
stimulating tonics for the recharging of “exhausted nerve- 
cells spent in useful labour.”—I am, Sir, &e., 

G MINOR. 





“AN IMMORTAL SPEECH.” 

[To rug Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.”’] 
Sm—After so much rather flabby patronage of Mr. Lloyd 
George's City Temple speech, your article of last Saturday is 








very bracing and refreshing, and I was delighted to see that 
you had not overlooked the generous exception to his demand 
for universal cultivation which the Chancellor accords to gol?é 
links. But there was one bit of really “immortal” fustian in 
his oration which seems hardly to have been sufficiently 
appreciated,—namely, bis antithesis between “ those who like 
bloom and those who like blood” (both tastes being included 
in the Chancellor's benignant reference to “sport”). The 
suggested picture of wealthy sportsmen and their unconverted 
myrmidons gloating over the gore of hecatombs of game, and, 
by contrast, the idyllic peasant, captivated by the beautiful, 
pruning his roses or culling his carnations in a garden 
supplied gratis out of increased Death-duties and Income- 
tax, was very alluring, although (if the transposition may be 
made without irreverence) it recalls the weil-known hymn, 
“Behind a smiling providence he hides a frowning face "— 
towards his foes, the unspeakable capitalists who are to pay 
for itall. I fear that the enjoyment of rose-growing, and its 
incidental sport of caterpillar-hunting, will hardly compensate 
those who at present derive a very acceptable wage from 
“bloodshed” at a season of the year when farm-work 
is scarce and precarious. I wonder whether Mr. Lloyd 
George knows what the chance of a few days’ beating 
means to many a poor man “ out of a job.”—I am, Sir, &e., 
R. K. H. 





[To tue Epiror or tus “ Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—As a working man and a Liberal, I have some difficulty 
in following politics from your point of view, but am quite 
willing to correct my views if any of them are wrong. You 
seem to denounce Mr. Lloyd George for his method of dealing 
with the question of the rich; but is it not the case that the 
rick are represented by the Conservative Party and the House 
of Lords, and have they not of late brought every question in 
the political atmosphere down to the bedrock of all political 
questions,—viz., “Should the rich man be absolnte in the 
State?” Socrates and Plato discussed this question three 
hundred years before the Christian era. We know, for 
instance, that the bees every year decide the question of the 
drones. It is political economy with them. The prospects of 
their community until the return of the spring involves the 
suffering of some part of the community, and the bees always 
decide against the drones. To hand over the government of 
the hive to the drones is never considered; it would be 
preposterous. It is now a generation (exactly seventy years) 
since the working man got a vote. During all that time the 
House of Lords have been supreme, and on their own asser- 
tions they were there to check anything hasty. Now we 


able to bear, and we have never been capable of absolute rule 
up to now. But we have learned sufficient about politics to 
know where our interests lie, and we are beginning to think 


| that a generation has been long enough for us to wait before 


we could realise the power of our vote, and are confident 
that our House of Commons should be able to legislate 
for us, and that it should not for ever continue to be as 
much at the merey of the Conservative Party and the 
House of Lords as the Russian Duma was at the mercy of 
the Grand Dukes. 

As to Federal Governments, the present system is all in 
favour of the Conservative Party. Mr. Balfour was always 
in a position to play off one nation against another. The 
Catholic vote in England was always a valuable asset to him. 
He secured it through having always something to give 
Ireland. Home-rule abolishes that. Quoting from memory, 
Mr. Balfour, in addressing his London constituents at the last 
Election, said something like this:—“ Now that the tide ia 
going against us, I ask you gentlemen to so use your influence 
that whether in office or out of office the Conservative Party 
shall still control the destinies of this great Empire.” A 
Liberal Government has no power to overthrow a Conservative 
Government, while the latter may use the House of Lords to 
overthrow a Liberal Government. Legislation for the working 
classes passed by the Lords is always a question of expediency. 
What, then, is the use of my vote as a working man seeing 
the whole thing is so one-sided? It seems to me that Mr. 


Balfour and the Lords have so overstrained the electorate 
that the downfall of his own party and the’ House of Lords 
has become inevitable:—I am, Sir, &e., 

JaMEs GOODFELLOW. 
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“THE IDLE RICH.” 


(To tue Epiror cr tus “ Spectator.” 
Srr,—Mr. Lloyd George's anxiety to find employment for the 
“idle rich” reminds me of a story told by Lord Avebury in 
his address at the Darwin- Wallace celebration of the Linnean 
Society of London on July Ist, 1908. It runs thus :— 

* One of his friends once asked Mr. Darwin’s gardener about his 
master’s health, and how he had been lately. ‘Oh!’ he said, ‘my 
poor master has been very sadly. I often wish he had something 
to do. He moons about in the garden, and I have seen him stand 
doing nothing before a flower for ten minutes at a time. If he 
only had something to do I really believe he would be better.’” 


—I am, Sir, &e., P. L. S. 





THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER AND 
HIS CRITICS. 
[To tae Eprror or tue “Srectaror.”’] 
Sir,—-May a Welsh Unionist say in your impartial colamns a 
word upon the critics of the Chancellor of the Exctequer? 
Granted that Mr. Lloyd George is politically in error, his 
opponents are not altogether happy in their attempts to 
estublish this fact. Why snecr at him because he is a 
Welshman? One of the ablest Unionist workers in Wales 
said in public that Lord George Hamilton’s sneer at “ the 
little Welsh attorney” cost the Unionist Party in Waies a 
large measure of popular support. This week a literary 
correspondent writes to the Times about “our Welsh 
statesman-pbilosopher,” and criticises “the dveary clap-trap, 
the maximum of misrepresentation under the cloak of a non- 
party speech in a place of worship, incitements to spoliation 
accompanied by a certain amount of prayerful twang, 
Limehouse through the nose, preceded by prayer,” &c.; and 
as if to make the criticism complete, this gentleman very 
clearly imputes insincerity to Mr. Lloyd George in his 
pleadings for the poor. I offer no comment upon these 
things, but it may be permitted to a Welshman, who is even 
proud of being a Welshman, to question the wisdom—I say 
nothing about the fairness or courtesy—of writing and saying 
these things in England. These gentlemen dare not say 
them in Wales, After all, nothing is gained by insulting 
even a small nation like the Welsh.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A CELT. 

[We most heartily concur. Mr. Lloyd George has every 
right to be proud of being a Welshman, and we applaud his 
local patriotism,—local patriotism, if properly understood, 
is seen to be the cradle of the higher and wider love of 
country. But though we deplore attacks on Wales and the 
Welsh, we must not forget that the English are in this respect 
by no means the chief sinners. Welsh attacks on England 
and her people are no doubt as a rule concealed by the 
vernacular, but that does not make them the less virulent.— 
Ep. Spectator.] 





o ' 


THE TURKS AND THE ARABS. 

[To tue Epiror or tHe “Spectator.” | 
S1r,—Having just returned from eight months’ travelling 
under the Crescent and the Star in Turkish Arabia and 
Syria, perhaps the following remarks of mine on the above 
subject may be of some interest to students of Turkish 
affairs. 

To put the matter shortly, the Arabs hate the Turks. This 
of course is nothing new, and has always been the case; but it 
might be thought that the new (so-called) Constitutional 
Government might have in some way changed this state of 
affairs for the better. But far from it; and the enmity which 
the Arabs bear towards the present Government is just as 
bitter as that which they bore towards the old régime, if not 
more so. And the reasons for this are not far to seek. Both 
in Baghdad and Damascus I talked with many Arabs of 
position and respectability—who had indeed actively helped 
to bring about the Constitution—and the tale was always the 
same: sooner or later we came round to their grievances 
against the Government. Of course many opinions were 
expressed of varying bitterness, and many complaints were 
aired, but the chief grounds for discontent seemed to be the 
following :—(1) The Arabs are inadequately represented in 
the Parliament at Constantinople. (2) Almost all the local 
posts of any value and influence are filled by Turks, who do 
not understand a word of Arabic, (3) The Turks are making 
great efforts to kill the Arabic language by refusing to allow 





it being extensively taught in schools, and by making Turkish 
the official language of the Courts of Justice. 

As far as I could ascertain locally, these grievances were 
perfectly well grounded. Both in the districts of Baghdad 
and Damascus, particularly the latter, almost all the posts 
of any importance were held by Turks, who knew not a word 
of Arabic, and had absolutely no intention of trying to learn, 
All the business transacted in the Courts of these officials has, 
of course, to be conducted in Turkish, and as but an infini- 
tesimal fraction of the lower classes of Arabs know Turkish, 
the delays, confusions, and miscarriages of justice may be 
imagined. Those who have business in the Courts, and do 
not know Turkish, have, of course, to get their petitions 
written and their causes pleaded by those who do, and these, 
the half-educated hangers-on of the Courts, naturally make it 
their business to fleece their patrons to the best of their 
ability. Moreover, once the case is started the unfortunate 
ligitants have no means of following the proceedings, except 
through the medium of a third party. As can be imagined, 
the whole system lays itself open to the eacouragement of a 
multitude of abuses great and small. 

The attempt to kill the Arabic language by substituting 
Turkish for it in the primary schools is a particularly sore 
point among the Arabs. There is no people which has a more 
sensitive national feeling, or which is more justly proud of its 
beautiful language, than the Arab; and to see their children 
forced to substitute for it an inferior production like Turkish 
—which owes whatever merits it may possess to its parent 
Arabic—is gall and wormwood to the descendants of the 
Prophet. - And this mention of the Prophet brings in the 
crux of the language question. Arabic is of course, as every 
one knows, the sacred language of Islam. It is the medium 
in which the Koran is written, the language chosen by God in 
which to communicate His will to Mohammed, the language 
in which all prayers are offered up by good Mohammedans all 
over the world, whatever may be their mother-tongue. The 
greatest asset which the Turks themselves have as a means 
of binding their vast overgrown Empire together is the 
intense living belief which so many millions of their subjects, 
of whatever nationality, have in Islam. Yet here they are 
endeavouring to stamp it out. Kill Arabic and you kill 
Mohammedanism. Already there is a large and growing 
party, headed by reactionaries religious and political, which 
says that the present Constitution is against the Religious 
law, and of course their hands will be materially strengthened 
by being able to point to the threatened destruction of the 
holy language. The Bedouin of the desert have always been 
inveterate foes of the Turkish Government, and if the new 
régime by its high-handed tactless military despotism is going 
to alienate in addition the Arabs of the towns, the outlook for 
Turkish Arabian policy is not very bright, to say the least of 
it.—I am, Sir, &c., BritisH OFFICER. 





SEA TRAINING FOR POOR BOYS. 

(To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—Referring to the Conference of County Councillors from 
different parts of England, shipowners, and others interested 
in this subject held in the London County Hall on the 
2lst inst., may I call attention to certain points of special 
moment ? 

The objects are to offer to the poor honest boy a sea life as 
a permanent and sufficient livelihood, thus saving bim from 
becoming a wastrel; to supply our merchant service with 
well-trained British seamen; and to furnish like recruits to 
the Navy. It has been conclusively proved by the training 
homes which I represent that there is no lack of applicants 
for admission; that boys trained there readily obtain employ- 
ment from shipowners ; that they continue to follow the sea, 
and do not drift back again to uselessness and poverty; and 
that boys who reach the high physical standard rightly 
required in the Navy can be placed in that service. 

The course of sea schooling and discipline adopted at the 
institution turns out lads at fifteen to sixteen of the type and 
standard useful to shipowners, who consequently maintain # 
constant demand for them, and no well-behaved boy is dis- 
appointed, because the Committee undertake to place him. 
The essential point of continuance at sea is ensured by 
meeting each boy on return from his voyages, rehousing bim 
at the institution, getting him to save his wages, repairing the 
sea kit given on first shipment, and reshipping him. He 
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is thus protected from the land-sharke who desire his pay, his 
sea kit, and his soul. After two or three years he becomes 
old enough to look after himself. We began with eight boys 
in 1903, we have long had as many as we can with our present 
resources pay for (one hundred and thirty at a time), and some 
¢wo hundred and fifty of our old boys are now at sea. All we 
need is sufficient funds for maintenance and development. 
We have long asked and hoped for Government aid. But, 
although the Boy Sailor Departmental Committee of the Board 
of Trade of four years ago reported in favour of an allowance 
to training institutions based on results, nothing whatever has 
been done. We must therefore continue to ask the public to 
help to carry on this most valuable work. 

Public attention has been called to the great defects in the 
education of the poor, how book-learning has alone been 
regarded, and the building up of character and instruction 
how to earn a living neglected, and we all see the results. 
Both these defects are met in a remarkable manner by sea 
training, which unites strict discipline to technical training. 
Although we do not in general admit boys under fourteen, 
and continue school instruction by a certified teacher for 
a portion of the day, our main attention is given to all-round 
nautical instruction, and, in addition, swimming, Swedish 
exercises, rifle exercise and practice, field-gun drill, and 
wireless telegraphy. Above all, we endeavour to put into our 
boys the splendid spirit which animates the British Navy. 
With the help of our excellent superintendent, Captain 
Garnons- Williams, R.N., and the naval instructors under 
him, a marked success has attended this effort. 

If a boy commits a criminal offence, or is committed by a 
Magistrate under the Industrial Schools Act, he can be sent 
to a reformatory sea-training institution at the public expense. 
But if he remains honest, though poor, only charitable gifts, 
assisted by small allowances from Poor Law Guardians and 
County Councils, can provide for him. 

The Conference was designed to interest the County 
Councils in sea training. Some have already given help. 
For instance, Surrey now supports twenty-five Surrey boys at 
our homes. I trust that other County Councils will take up 
this matter in earnest. I very gratefully acknowledge the 
valuable aid already given by the Herts Navy League, and 
the still more important assistance which they have in con- 
templation. But I beg help from those who are prepared to 
give to a charity which does great good without one single 
drawback. Our Committee consists chiefly of practical men, 
shipowners, retired shipmasters, and others connected with 
maritime matters, who exercise a rigid economy and make 
every shilling go as far as twelve pennies -will carry it. 
Nothing has been spent on fine buildings; sufficiency alone is 
considered. But our income falls short of our normal expen- 
diture, and our funds do not permit of that extension of this 
national work whick is so desirable. 


their several denominations. Both the Anglican and the 
Roman Catholic Bishops of Liverpool are members of the 
Committee. We have no religious difficulty. 

Information may be obtained from and cheques sent to the 


secretary, Captain Alan Field, Tower Buildings, Water Street, 
Liverpool, whose article in the current Naval Annual or the | 


Cornhill Magazine on the subject I would commend to 
interested readers. 
at Liseard on the Cheshire side of the Mersey, is pleased to 


show any one interested over the place. The ferry-boat from | 


the Liverpool landing-stage to Seacombe (for Liscard) runs 
every few minutes, and a tramear passes near the homes.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Joun Gray HILt, 
Chairman Lancashire (Navy League) and National 
Sea Training Homes for Poor Boys. 


Water Street, Liverpool. 





ACCOMMODATION OF MERCHANT SEAMEN IN 
THEIR SHIPS. 


[To tue Epiror or tHe “ Specraror.”’] 


Sm,—This subject was discussed in the Congress of the | 


Royal Sanitary Institute at Brighton on September %th,— 
see Times of September 10th, also Daily Telegraph. Every- 


body wants you to whet the axe they wish ground, but I | 


appeal to you for the safety of the nation. You remember 
“The Passing of the Sailing Ship” six months ago, and my 
letter “ Seafarer” on p. 880. The reason we have bad sailors 


Boys of all creeds are | 
received, and their religious wants attended to by ministers of 


The superintendent of the homes, situate | 


is, I think, in great measure that conditions of life ashore are 
improved so much that men will not go on living in board-ship 
conditions unless they fail to get work ashore. The head of a 
Salvation Army home in Glasgow told me he advised their 
waifs to go to sea, but (though he was himself an old merchant. 
ship officer) he would certainly not send his own son to sea. I 
got talking to the English pilot recently when I was coming 
back from Germany (Hamburg to Southampton); he too 
said he thought the life at sea too hard and uncomfortable, 
and had put his son into a dockyard. The seaman is a 
highly skilled artisan, and should be considered with men 
ashore getting 30s. to 40s. a week. Such men ashore 
live in far better houses, and have the run of municipal 
baths, parks, libraries, &c. The seaman gets little good 
even of his Union because his trade, unlike most others, is 
exposed in part to direct foreign competition. He has not 
even the support of numbers like the rest of the working classes. 
He does not live together with the others. He may have a 
wife and family, but he can make no effort to “ get his rights” 
out of his Town Council, for he is so often away at sea. He, 
being in an uncomfortable forecastle, is driven by discomfort 
out of his ship in foreign ports, and unless there is there a 
sailors’ home he has nowhere else to go but the grog-shop if 
he wants to sit down, and you see what that means in loss 
of money and character. His employment is discontinuous. 
A man in whom I am interested got a trip in a big ship 
sailing out of Bristol, £4 a month and food; the trip was 
six weeks, £6; and he had to keep himself and wife on that 
for two whole months in all if he wished to go back to 
the same ship (six weeks employed, two weeks idle), or else 
he had to be constantly changing ship, captain, and associates. 
The owners neither acknowledged nor felt any responsibility 
for the men who worked for them between trips. The men 
might go to the deuce. There is none of the spirit of mutual 
interest that does in a sense subsist between good masters and 
good servants in other callings. I know a shipowner who is 
philanthropic and very careful for his gardener whom he 
I never heard the men in his ships had any special 
consideration. 

The Board of Trade is responsible that a ship is properly 
built, but takes no interest in its sanitary condition. That 
is first considered when the ship on her first voyage comes 
to load at Newport, say, or Liverpool; then she is over- 
hauled by the sanitary inspector. Those people find faults 
either that can or that cannot be removed; but very many 
could have been prevented by good examination and advice 
during building. At the Congress of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute Fleet-Surgeon Home said that the forecastle of 
|} many a merchant ship had an atmosphere more oppressive 
than that of a poor house in a bad slum, and Dr. Howard 
Jones, Medical Officer of Health of the port of Newport, 
| said that the conditions under which seafaring men live 
ashore are so much superior hygienically to those obtaining 
even in new ships that “it is not surprising that the type of 
men in the merchant service is degenerating.” When an 
experienced public official finds it right so severely to criticise 
the hygiene of ships, may we not hope the Board of Trade 
will do something to make it possible for decent self-respecting 
men to go to sea without misery >—I am, Sir, &c., 

SEAFARER. 





sees. 








A ROMANCE THAT FAILED. ” 
{To Tue Epiror or THe “Srectator.’’} 

| Srr,—Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote a long ballad entitled 
| * Agnes,” a very beautiful and pathetic one, it is true, but 
| most inaccurate. It was supposed to describe the life and 
| adventures of the more or less famous Sir Harry Frankland 
| and Agnes Surriage, the lovely daughter of a fisherman who 
| in the first half of the eighteenth century lived at Marble- 
head, near Boston, New England. Then an American came 
| along, one E. Nason, who publish:d a book on Sir Harry 
| Frankland. He was followed by a second American author, 
|B. L. Bynner, who also wrote a book on the life and love affair 
| of Sir Harry and Agnes Surriage. Another teller of the old 
tale is Mr. Quiller-Couch, who has quite recently revived it in 
his “Lady Good-for-Nothing.” In the well-known poem I 
| have mentioned, and in each of the three books, not omitting 
articles in papers and reviews, all said to be based on fact, 
| the essence of the story is to be found in the romantic 
descriptions of how Agnes Surriage saved Sir Harry's 
life by dragging him from beneath the ruins of a chureh 
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overthrown in the great earthquake at Lisbon, 1755, where 
he was Consul-General at the time, and how, from an excess 
of gratitude, he married his rescuer directly after! In justice 
to Sir Harry, and for the information of all future novelists 
and historians who may meddle with his life and that of Agnes 
Surriage, a_ fascinating subject apparently, especially in 
America, I wish to record that Sir Harry was married to 
Agnes Surriage nearly a year before the- Lisbon earthquake, 
as letters and documents in my possession prove beyond all 
question. Again, and I am sorry for the tellers of the story, 
Sir Harry never owned Thirkleby or ever lived there! And 
instead of being wealthy, his income was but small, as he was 
unfairly disinherited by his uncle, Sir Thomas Frankland, in 
favour of the latter's widow, who outlived Sir Harry many 
years. The accounts given in various books of the palatial 


marble residence said to have been built by Sir Harry near 
Hopkinton, America, as a home for himself and Agnes 
Surriage are as fictitious as are most other details of his 
career.—I am, Sir, Xe., 
RaLpH FRANKLAND-PAaYyNE-GALLWEY. 
Thirkleby Park, Thirsk. 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND ORDINATIONS. 
[To rue Eprror or ter “ Spectator.” } 

S1r,—Your correspondent who signs himself “ A Priest of the 
Church of England” in last week's Spectator puts forward a 
question which is obviously one of considerable importance. 
* Ts there not need,” he asks, “ while we provide workers, to 
provide also the means required for their subsistence ?” 
Happily, we are able to say in reply that steps are being 
taken to deal with this matter in a way which, it is hoped, 
may prove effective. The Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York have appointed a Committee to consider and report 
upon matters connected with Church finance. The Com- 
mittee have been at work for about a year, and an announe:- 
ment has been made that they are giving special attention to 
the maintenance and superannuation of the clergy. It will of 
course take some few years before the Report can be issued in 
its final form, and steps taken to establish a revised finance 
scheme based on its recommendations. There is reason for 
hope, however, that four years hence, when the men who have 
heen sent-to Coliege this autumn are ready for admission to 
the ministry, the Church will be in sight of a finance scheme 
which will, to a large extent, do away with the fears of those 
who at present feel anxiety on the point mentioned by your 
correspondent.—I am, Sir, &c., Pau Petit, 
; Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 
14 Great Smith Street, S.W. 





SOME LETTERS TO PIUS X. 
[To tHe Eprror or tue “ Sprctaror.”’) 
Srr,—That my reference to the late Father Tyrrell should 
have given offence to his friends is a matter of regret to me, 
the more since it has caused one of them to form an unfavour- 
able, and mistaken, opinion of American Catholics in general. 
To my lacking in facility of expression must be attributed 
the fact that my letter has been regarded as an attack on 


Modernism, when it was intended as a protest against the | 
| Societies in Chambers’s Journal for January, 1906, but the editor 


Spectator’s endorsement of an anonymous attack upon the 

clergy and laity of the Catholic Church in the United States. 

—I am, Sir, &e., Cuas. O. HAINEs. 
The Engineers’ Club, 32 West 40th Street, New York. 





A PROTEST. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Srrcrator.”’] 
of the Society for the Propagation of 


&rr,—The secretaries 
for £3,000 to fight “against Romanism 


the Gospel are asking 
and Materialism” in Portugal. Do they forget that “ Romans’ 
are members of Christ? Can such a transgression of the 
very spirit of Christian brotherhood be thought to-day to be 
a means of gain to Christ >—I am, Sir, &c., 

Berl:hamsted School. W. Osborne BricstTocks. 





A ROYAL HERETIC. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “Srrcrator.”] 
Sir,—In your issue of September 24th you publish a letter from 
Mr. C. F. R. Allen, in which he quotes a passage from an early 
Chinese classic to show that the conception of a supreme ruler of 
the universe goes back to a period earlier than that of Akhnaton, 
whom in my “ Life and Times of Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt,” I 
had described as being the first man to beheve in a god who was 


| Father of mankind. 








>| 





not tribal and no’ national. In saying this I was making special 
reference to Akhnaton’s definite intimations that his cod boved 
foreigners just as much as Egyptians; but in the Chinese classics 
this unpalatable doctrine does not seem to be declared in par- 
ticularly clear tones, if indeed it is intended at all that the words 
should have this meaning. Moreover, I do not think that there 
is scientific evidence to prove definitely that the Chinese documents 
are older than those of Akhnaton. One has to be very careful in 
dealing with Chinese and Indian dates, which are almost as 
mythical at times as those of early Irish history. 

I make these remarks in defence of my statement; but, as a 
matter of fact, I dare say there were others who conceived their 
god in this lofty manner before the time of Akhnaton, though 
there is no real evidence to prove it. Akhnaton’s chief originality 
is observed in his conception of his god as a tender and loving 
He was the “Lord of Love” who “soothes 
the child that he may not weep,” whose “love is great and wide.” 
He was so omnipresent, and at the same time so tender, that he is 
described as listening when the chicken cried in the egg, and 
finding pleasure in the fluttering birds and dancing lambs, 
Akhnaton was the first man to understand the goodness, the 
loving-kindness of God, and His unremoteness, and I do not think 
it is possible to prove that he was not the first also to admit 
foreigners wholesale into the body of the elect.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Luzor, Egypt. Arruur E. P. B. Weigatn 





THE SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
[To tue Epiror or “ SPecTaTor.”"] 

Sir,—May I call the attention of your readers to the institution 
of teaching of Russian subjects at the University of Liverpool ? 
For the ordinary B.A. degree students may take two of the three 
following :—(a) Russian language and literature, and grammar of 
the Slavonic languages; (+) Russian history, including the study 
of Russian materials; (¢) economic history of Russia, alse 
including the study of Russian materials. The same subjects 
san be studied without reference to the ordinary University 
course, and those who obtain in two of them a mark equivalent to 
the mark of distinction in the degree examination will receive 
the University certificate in Russian. This enables post-graduates 
and others to devote two years exclusively to the study of Russian 
subjects. In close relation with the School of Russian Studies at 
the University of Liverpool there is a very strong Anglo-Russian 
Committee in Russia, including several Members of the Duma. 
This Committee regards as very important the adequate prepara- 
tion of Englishmen for salaried posts in Russia, and is prepared 
to further the placing of qualified candidates. The school alse 
has correspondents in practically all the Russian Universities. 

Special attention may be directed to the teaching of economies, 
The staff at the University of Liverpool, which numbers four 
persons, includes a trained Russian economist, Mr. V. F. 
Hoffding, who has conducted responsible work of the same kind 
in Russia. 

The movement for closer relations between the two countries 
may be said to depend very largely on the training of Englishmen 
for posts in Russia. There is everything to favour a much 
greater development of economic ties between the two countries, 
and this will be the best guarantee for the strengthening of the 
present good understanding. It is in this wider sense that I 
venture to ask your assistance in making known to Englishmen 
the opportunities which exist for entering on a study of Russia.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., BeExNARD Pares. 

18 Gambier Terrace, Liverpool. 


THE 





THE ODDFELLOWS AND THEIR FUNDS. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—By way of extolling the Holloway Societies, your corre- 
spondent “ W. 8S.” in your last issue attacks the Friendly Societies 
of which the Manchester Unity is a type. The same method was 
adopted by an anonymous correspondent on behalf of the same 


of that journal refused to publish the reply sent by Mr. A. W- 
Watson, Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, and one of the 
actuaries to the Manchester Unity. I now invite your corre- 
spondent “W. S.” to answer Mr. Watson's criticisms of the 
Holloway Societies, which he will find published in the Oddfellows’ 
Magazine for April, 1906. 

Until this is done, I ask your readers not to attach any import- 
ance to anonymous criticism of the Manchester Unity seeking to 
breed distrust in the public mind, even though the writer states 
that it is “not from any antagonism to the older Friendly 
Societies.”. We are prepared to reply to such critics on any 
platform and in any paper or magazine that will give us the space 
to do so.—I am, Sir, &c., Geo. L. LinasTrom, 

Secretary North London District, M.U. 
34 Red Lion Square, Holborn, W.C. 


[We cannot continue this correspondence.—Ep. Spectator.] 





NATIONAL SERVICE. 


“ Spectator.’ ] 


ALPINES AND 

[To tne Epitor OF THE 

Sir,—I venture to write and tell you what a great success, thanks 
to your kindness, my National Plant League has been (see 
Spectator, June 25th). I have made by the sale of my alpines £70. 
I have sent £35 to St. John’s Ambulance (as I could not manage 
classes for the Red Cross in my Yorkshire division), and the rest 
I have sent to the National Service League. I hope next year 
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to raise a similar sum for patriotic objects, and shall be most 
rateful for your aid again.—I am, Sir, &c., 

al ‘ CATHERINE MILNE GASKELL. 

Wenlock Abbey, Much We nlock, Shropshire. 


NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
th : wrifers name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are m wrhked 
he writers 3 


“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 


rgreement ith the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
aq) , + th 

expression. In such instances, as in the case of Lelters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 


view is considered of suficient interest and importance to warrant 


publicalion. 








POETRY. 


THE GARDEN FOUNTAIN, 
For my delight comes dipping wing 
About your shallows fluttering, 
Where, fearless, on the mossy brink 
The blackbird dips his bill to drink. 
The sun for my delight shall part 
The casket of your lily’s heart, 

Open the folded white 
For my delight. 





And when the burnished noon has come, 
And all my garden-choir is dumb, 

When dipping wing has sought the leaves 
And shadow of the jasmined eaves, 

Then sndden—from a brassy sky 

A meteor-flash. A dragon-fly 

Shall on the edge alight 

For my delight. 


When eve shall peer with slanting rays 
Down the sequestered garden-ways, 
Your constant voice shall call me still 
To learn the secrets of the hill, 
Of hidden sources whence you slip 
To babble at the marble’s lip, 
And drop your crystal bright 
For my delight. 
MARNA PEASE. 


BOOKS. 


THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI* 
We congratulate Mr. Monypenny upon the first instalment of 
his Life of Disraeli. If he maintains in the succeeding volumes 
the very high level which he has reached in the first, as we 
have no doubt he will, his work is certain to be adequate and 
worthy of its great theme. His book is essentially a steady 
book, a book of judgment rather than of hot advocacy, 
power rather than of superficial _ brilliancy, 
of character and discrimination than of frontal 
upon the reader and conscious efforts to flog him into 
interest and admiration. We need hardly say that we 
like it all the better for this. Mr. Monypenny remains 
calm, undazzled, and unsurprised, even when the meteoric 
subject of his work is most scintillating, capricious, and 
elusive. This is not to say that Mr. Monypenny is un- 
sympathetic. On the contrary, he is full of a 
sympathy, though he is never subservient. His attitude 
may indeed best be summed up as that of the kindly friend, 
not of the toady. 
readers who are always haunted by the dread that they may be 
bored by what they read that Mr. Monypenny’s book is dull. 
It is never that. It could hardly be dull when the theme was 
“Dizzy "—and “ Dizzy” in his green youth. Mr. Monypenny 
lets the subject of his biography speak for himself wherever 
possible, and as a rule only intervenes to keep the thread of 
the narrative and to elucidate. No doubt when we get into 
closer touch with politics, as we shall in succeeding volumes, 
Mr. Monypenny will be obliged to say somewhat more than 
he need on this occasion in the way of commentary, but in 
this volume at any rate he intrudes his own views very 
little. The result is an altogether fascinating book, the 
effect of which must be not only to delight thousands of 





of reserve 
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It must not, however, be supposed by those 





* The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. By W. F. Monypenny. 
Vol. I, With Portraits and Illustrations, 


London: John Murray. 
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readers, but to make them understand why Mr. Monypenny, 
though as yet he has come comparatively little before the 
English public, is regarded by his friends as one of the ablest 
and sanest of living publicists. 

We have spoken of the fascination associated with the 
young Disraeli, but perhaps it would be truer to speak of the 
picture that we get of him in Mr. Monypenny first volume in 
the words which Pater uses of Leonardo’s “ Mona Lisa,”— 
“He fascinates and is Many, nay most, men 
will have only one word when they read the account of 
Disraeli’s dress, manner, and temper as a young man, and 
hear the record of his green velveteen trousers, scarlet waist- 
coat, and white kid gloves (probably a little dirty) with rings 
over them, and, what is infinitely worse, gather from his own 
lips the sorry tale of his bumptiousness, his arrogance, his bad 
taste, or,as Mr. Lloyd George might say, his pompousness, 
pretension, and futility. They will declare that the man 
must have been a howling cad, and will wonder how his 
contemporaries managed to refrain from kicking him 
whenever they met him. Yet nothing in reality could 
be more foolish than to yield to such a view of Disraeli. 
In spite of his appalling egoism and blatant self-conceit, 
the man was not at heart a cad. The genius that not only 
flashed from his eye, but was latent, yet instinct, in even 
his most foolish utterances, preserved him from that. Besides, 
he had a warm and kindly heart, and in many ways 
was even as a lad possessed of a sound and discriminating 
judgment. Properly understood, too, there was something 
truly pathetic in the young man’s vanity and belief in 
himself. He is so naive, and so trembling with anxiety as 
well as with determination to succeed, that he wins his 
way into our sympathies in spite of ourselves. Take as an 
example of the mixed Disraeli the following passage from 
what is called the “ mutilated diary ”"—a diary which he kept 
at irregular intervals, and which ought more traly to be 
called a book of confessions—a passage written when he was 
twenty-nine :— 


intolerable.” 


“The world calls me conceited. The world is in error. I trace 
all the blunders of my life to sacrificing my own opinion to that 
of others. When I was considered very conceited indeed I was 
nervous and had self-confidence only by fits. I intend in future 
to act entirely from my own impulse. I have an unerring 
instinct—I can read characters at a glance ; few men can deceive 


me. My mind is a continental mind. It is a revolutionary mind, 
Iam only truly great in action. If ever I am placed in a truly 
eminent position I shall prove this. I could rule the House of 


Commons, although there would be a great prejudice against me 
at first. It is the most jealous assembly in the world. The fixed 
character of our English society, the consequence of our aristo- 
cratic institutions, renders a career difficult. Poetry is the safety- 
valve of my passions, but I wish to act what I write. My works 
are the embodification of my feelings. In Vivian Grey I have 
portrayed my active and real ambition. In Alroy my ideal ambi- 
tion. The Psychological Romance is a development of my poetic 
character, This trilogy is the secret history of my feelings. I 
shall write no more about myself.” 

This is of course by no means “ Dizzy” at his worst. Take as 
anexample of that the following letter written from Malta to 
his father :— 

“T had no need of letters of introduction here, and have already 
‘troops of friends.’ The fact is, in our original stes n-packet 
there were some very agreeable fellows, officers, whom I believe I 
never mentioned to you. They have been long expecting your 
worship’s offspring, and have gained great fame in repeating his 
third-rate stories at second-hand: so in consequence of these 
messengers I am received with branches of palm. Here the 
younkers do nothing but play rackets, billiards, and cards, race 
and smoke. To govern men, you must either excel them in their 
accomplishments, or despise them. Clay does one, I do the other, 
and we are both equally popular. Affectation tells here even 
better than wit. Yesterday, at the racket court, sitting in the 
gallery among strangers, the ball entered, and lightly struck me 
and fell at my feet. I picked it up, and observing a young rifle- 
man excessively stiff, I humbly requested him to forward its 
passage into the court, as I really had never thrown a ball in my 
life. This incident has been the general su ject of conversation 
at all the messes to-day.” 

Mr. Monypenny continues :— 


“Long afterwards, when Disraeli had become famous, Clay 
appears to have given a somewhat discrepant account of his 


friend’s popularity with those whom that friend believed 
to be the admiring audience of his affectations. ‘It would 
not have been possible to have found a more agreeable, 


unaffected companion when they were by themselves; but when 
they got into society, his coxcombry was intolerable. ... He 
made himself so hateful to the officers’ mess that, while they 
welcomed Clay, they ceased to invite “that damned bumptious 
Jew boy.”’ There seems, indeed, at this time to have been hardly 
any limit to Disraeli’s ‘ buffooneries,’ as he has the grace himself 
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to call them. He dined at a regimental mess in an Andalusian 
dress. He ‘ paid a round of visits,’ writes Meredith, ‘in his majo 
jacket, white trousers, and a sash of all the colours in the rain- 
bow; in this wonderful costume he paraded all round Valetta, 
followed by one-half the population of the place, and, as he said, 
putting a complete stop to all business. He, of course, included 
the Governor and Lady Emily in his round, to their no small 
astonishment.’ The Governor, a brother of Lady Caroline Lamb’s, 
was ‘reputed a very nonchalant personage, and exceedingly 
exclusive in his conduct to his subjects.’ Disraeli, however, was 
undismayed.” 

Disraeli in later life, when his novels were attacked for their 
vulgarity and absurdity, made the famous reply: “I write in 
irony, and they call it bombast.” But this ingenious defence 
wil] not pass muster as regards these private outpourings. 
The strangest thing abont them is that they were not 
ironical, but represent the true man. Even stranger is the 
fact that their author never seems to have choked his 
soul with his own follies, or, rather, that his soul was so 
original, so vigorous, so full of high and noble quality 
these are the epithets which we must apply in spite of 
appearances—that nothing could choke it. Many men have 
lived down their past. Disraeli did something much greater 
than that. If we may be allowed a Hibernianism, he lived 
down himself,—his mind and his character surely if slowly 
cleared. He began life as acharlatan,—a self-seeking and self- 
advertising adventurer. He ended it, we veritably believe, a 
true patriot, with far more anxiety to serve his country and to 
sacrifice himself to her cause than many men who had an 
infinitely better record than he had. Perhaps, indeed, in 
this fact is to be found the extraordinary fascination which 
Disraeli exercises now, as he exercised it when he was alive, over 
the minds of many men who by nature might be expected to 
be utterly out of sympathy with the posing and posturing of 
his polities and the flaunting follies of his literary style. 

We have not left ourselves space to deal with Disraeli’s 
political origins as they are set forth in Mr. Monypenny’s 
first volume. We must reserve that for our notice of the 
succeeding volumes. Before we leave this one, however, we 
must say a word as to the many incidental good things with 
which it is filled, and note also what an important figure Lord 
Lyndhurst becomes in the last hundred pages or so. Lyndhurst 
was indeéd “Dizzy’s” first true political friend. The great 
lawyer, and, in a sense, great poMtician—an admirable portrait 
of him by D’Orsay, assisted by Landseer, appears in this volume 
—early saw through the mountebank’s disguise, and recognised 
the great mind and great heart beneath it. Disraeli here, as 
always, never failed to show true gratitude to the man who 
was willing to be his friend. Many are the shrewd remarks 
which he states in his letters that he heard from Lord 
Lyndhurst. One of them is curious, as showing that 
Lyndhurst, in this way different from many of his con- 
temporaries, clearly discerned the growing power of the 
Press. Here is Disraeli’s note :—‘“ Long conversation with 
Lyndburst. He said that if he were to choose a career 
now it would to be at once editor and proprietor of a firstrate 
newspaper.” 





BALZAC AND THE “COMEDIE HUMAINE.”* 
Mr. Lawton’s Balzac has many qualities deserving of praise. 
He has collected and arranged his material with care and 
patience, his criticism is intelligent and moderate, and 
some of his chapters, more particularly that in which he 
describes the condition of France during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, show a sound historical instinct. Indeed, 
we think it is upon the critical and historical sides that Mr. 
Lawton is at his best. His portrait of Balzac does not emerge 
from the mass of detail with sufficient clearness, though each 
aspect of the novelist’s mind and character is presented to us 
impartially and minutely. Mr. Lawton’s aim has been rather 
to show us the man in relation to his age and to his work; 
and it is the skill with which he has done this that makes his 
book valuable and interesting. 

We, for our part, go a great deal further than Mr. Lawton. 
There is much in Balzac which we condemn entirely on moral 
grounds; but the moral question in art is implicated in the 
aesthetic. The question for criticism is whether a particular 
work is true to life. We must attempt to find out how far 
the register is perfect or faulty; how far the mind of the 
author is biassed by its idiosyncrasy; why it should be 
extremely sensitive to one group of impressions, and almost, 


* Balzac, By Frederick Lawton, London; Grant Richards, [15s, net.) 








or entirely, irresponsive to another. The great mass of 
immoral, sordid, and “realistic” literature is false in art 
because it treats an exceptional condition of things, and some 
particular aspect of life, as though they represented the 
general and the whole. Mr. Galsworthy, for instance, some 
aspects of whose work invariably rouse our admiration, puts 
himself in the position of a human derelict, and, being a person 
of a quick and delicate sensibility, realises completely the 
horror of it, and then, by some faulty process of reflection, 
imagines that the derelict realises it as acutely. We do not 
quarrel with Mr. Galsworthy’s presentment of life, but we 
differ from him. The chief faults of modern literature, to 
our mind, are that it is concerned with the accidental and the 
exceptional rather than with the essential and the normal 
conditions of life. This is certainly the case with Balzac, 
He writes to George Sand on their opposed methods :— 


“You seek to paint man as he ought to be. I take him as he 


is. Believe me, we are both right. Both ways lead to the same 
goal. I am fond of exceptional beings. I am one myself. More- 
over, I need them to give relief to my common characters; and I 
never sacrifice them without necessity. But these common 
characters interest me more than they interest you. I aggrandize 
them; I idealize them in an inverse direction, in their ugliness or 
their stupidity. I give to their deformity terrifying or grotesque 
proportions. Youcould not do this. You are wise not to look at 
people and things that would cause you nightmare. Idealize in 
that which is pretty and beautiful. This is woman’s task.” 

We can see immediately the flaw in the writer’s mind which 
enables him to say, in one breath, that he takes men as they 
are, and that he “idealizes them in an inverse direction.” 
Mr. Galsworthy, George Sand, and Balzac all depart from 
the normal, though in different directions: Mr. Galsworthy 
toward a gloomy pessimism; George Sand toward a lyrical 
sentimentalism; Balzac toward animalism. It is a flaw in 
the register of each, a subjective tendency, which makes their 
outlook upon life partial, incomplete, unsound. This flaw in 
Balzac not only vitiates his general outlook upon life; it 
vitiates his characters and his style. Mr. Lawton says that 
“his men and women are most of them put on foot with an 
energy of movement and an idiosyncrasy of speech and action, 
that have not been surpassed.” These qualities are not to be 
denied ; Balzac holds his position by them; but to be a master 
in character one must also be a master in psychology. In 
speaking of character and psychology, we do not wish to 
set up any false dualism: character is the impression a man 
makes upon the world, the marks by which he is known; 
psychology is only another mode of character, though it is less 
obvious and escapes a general appreciation. Balzac’s mastery 
of character seems to us to be strictly limited to that mode 
of it which is superficial. He takes certain obvious character- 
istics of speech and action, and exaggerates them until they are 
sufficiently striking; the difference between his primary and 
secondary characters being only that the former are described 
more minutely than the latter, not that they are revealed more 
completely. We never become intimate with them, as we do 
with the people of Scott ; we know them no better when their 
play is ended than we did when they first entered upon the 
scene. Their character is fixed, and is incapable of any 
further development. Their energy seems never to have any 
other motives than those of lust and hunger. What interests 
us in the great masters is the fluidity of character within 
certain limitations, its diversity, its contraction and expan- 
sion under varying conditions. Bualzac’s characters seem to 
us rigid, and to remain unaffected by the play of circum- 
stances. They are so many pieces of mechanism through 
whom their maker gratifies his own passion for intrigue, for 
those trickeries and double-dealings which ruined his own 
life and practically begzared his family. ‘There is a broad, 
wholesome irony in the fact that the craft by which so 
many of his characters attain fortune should have failed 
in his own ease so hopelessly. The superficial nature of his 
characters reacts also upon his plots. He seeks always the 
gesture, and sacrifices the dramatic for what is merely 
theatrical. None of his books leave us with the sense 
of tragedy, not even Le Pre Goriot or Eugénie Grandet, 
however tragic their theme may be. The constant mental 
stimulus with which we follow the ramifications of the 
intrigue eventually numbs us; and the central incidents are 
lost ; but beyond this the characters, in their remoteness from 
life, make no claim upon our sympathy. We may take as an 
example Lucien de Rubempré, one of those exceptional people 
whom Balzac never willingly sacrificed: a dandy, an author, 
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un homme & bonnes fortunes, he has all those qualities which 
his creator esteemed most. At the end of Illusions Perdues 
he leaves his brother-in-law’s house with the intention of 
eommitting suicide. Chance, in Balzac’s words “the greatest 
novelist,” sends Jacques Collin, disguised as a Spanish 
ecclesiastic, to interpose himself between Lucien and a 
watery grave. Subsequently Lucien reappears in Paris. In 
this volume, Splendeurs et Miséres des Courtisanes, he is a 
subordinate, Jacques Collin being the principal character. 
He repeats in society his previous ephemeral success in 
journalism ; Jacques Collin plays the part which had been 
Loustean’s in Illusions Perdues, Baron Nucingen that of 
Camusot, Esther Gobseck that of Coralie. When Lucien 
finally hangs himself, in gaol, we scarcely notice the incident. 
We feel that he has been a mere automaton; we feel 
that neither art nor life indulges in these repetitions. 
If Lucien had drowned himself at the end of the previous 
yolume, he would have had some little claim upon our 
sympathy; we should have felt for him as we do for many 
weak and amiable natures, whose tragedy, and the tragedy of 
their friends, is just that weakness. He is in many ways the 


best of Balzac’s characters, the most sympathetic, the least | 


actively vicious. As it is, we do not feel any emotion at his 
end; we are not a bit moved by the fact that the order for 
his release, like the cheque he sends his brother-in-law in 
Illusions Perdues, arrives just too late. We are, on the 
contrary, rather glad of it. Balzac has sacrificed the tragedy 
of Illusions Perdues because he would not part with an excep- 
tional character whom he wished to use as a link between the 
two volumes. Lucien de Rubempré is an excellent specimen 
of the value of these links and of the artificial unity of La 
Comédie Humaine. 

These are our chief objections to Balzac’s work : its super- 
ficiality, its extravagance, its remoteness from life. His 
admirers, eminent critics and others, have ranked him with 
Shakespeare, Dante, Michelangelo, Moliére, and Tacitus. Mr. 
W.S. Lilley, who, we believe, mentions all these names, calls 


the Comédie Humaine the greatest treatise De Contemptu | 


Mundi in existence, and from a pulpit composed of its forty- 
four volumes exhorts Republican France to return to an 
absolute Monarchy and the Roman Church. We need 
searcely say that we think all this excessive. Balzac nowhere 
conceives of virtue as anything but a passive quality, and he 
cannot draw a virtuous character. His vision of humanity 
in consequence seems to us oblique. Mr. Hardy, a master 
whose pessimism and fatalism are, in the opinion of the 
present writer at least, not the mere wounded vanity of an 
egoist, touches life at every point. He all human 
passions from that wide, tolerant, pitiful standpoint which is 
only attained by the great masters. There is a Spanish 


views 


rove “b thie says i i “ “e ] x§ ic reli 71° . . . 
proverb which says that a tear trembles on the eyelid of | Whigs from the opposite political camp. 


every jest. Mr. Hardy never loses that idea. Compare with 
any scene in the Comédie Humaine that wherein the gossips 
of Casterbridge gathered by the town pump to discuss the 
death of Mrs. Henchard :— 


“*“And there’s four ounce pennies, the heaviest I could find, 
a-tied up in bits of linen, for weights—two for my right eye and 
two for my left,” she said. “And when you've used ’em and my 
eyes don’t open no more, bury the pennies, good souls, and don’t 
ye go spending ’em, for I shouldn’t like it.” ..... Well, and 
Martha did it, and buried the ounce pennies in the garden. But 
if ye’ll believe words, that man, Christopher Coney, went and dug 
em up, and spent ’em at the Three Mariners. “ Faith,” he said, 
“why should death rob life o’ fourpence? Death’s not of such 
good report that we should respect ’en to that extent,” says he.’— 
*"Twas a cannibal deed !’ deprecated her listeners.—‘ Gad, then, I 
won’t quite ha’e it, said Solomon Longways. ‘...... Why 
should death rob life 0’ fourpence? I say there was no treason in 
it.—* Well, poor soul; she’s helpless to hinder that or anything 
now,’ answered Mother Cuxsom. ‘And all her shining keys will 
be took from her, and her cupboards opened ; and little things a’ 
didn’t wish seen, anybody will see; and her wishes and ways will 
all be as nothing.’” 


There seems to be more of humanity, more of its tears and 
laughter, of its tragedy and comedy, in that short scene than 
in everything that Balzac wrote. 





LORD DALHOUSIE’S PRIVATE LETTERS.* 
Wen Lord Dalhousie, “the greatest of our Proconsuls,” 
died he left instructions that his private papers should not be 
published for fifty years. The fifty years have passed, and 


wn Private Letters of the Marquess of Dalhousie. Edited by J. G. A. Baird. 
ith Portraits and Illustrations, London: W. Blackwood & Sons, [l5s. net. 








here is a collection of his private letters written to his great 
friend Sir George Couper. One can 
curiosity would have made of them had they been visible 
during Lord Dalhousie’s life,—during his controversies with 
Lord Gough (the Commander-in-Chief in the second Sikh 
War), the Lawrences, and Sir Charles Napier, or when he was 
charged with having caused the Mutiny by his numerous acts 
of annexation. Even to-day, when a great deal of their 
piquancy has happily departed from them, they an 
intensely interesting revelation of the temper, character, and 
habits of thought of the made modern India. 
Throughout his Governor-Generalship Lord Dalhousie used 
his friend Sir George Couper and his kinsman Fox Maule 
(afterwards Lord Panmure, the Secretary for War during 
part of the Crimean War) as “ safety-valves.” He unburdened 
his mind in continuous private letters to them, and to 
them only. He told that he confided in them 
secrets which he had breathed to no other human soul but 
his wife. 

The character of this great man is easily summarised; it is 
expressed in every one of his letters, and the effect of the 
whole volume is only a gigantic corroboration of what may be 
He was an autocrat to 
the tips of his fingers; no one was ever more independent of 


imagine what a feast 


are 


man who 


them 


seen in epitome on any single page. 


His own sense of 
He 


person to work with; he somehow 


advice, or indeed more intolerant of it. 
moral and intellectual right was sufficient and exclusive. 
was not a “comfortable ” 
forced those who disagreed with him into critical or defensive 
expressions which as insolent. The word 
“insolent” occurs repeatedly. All this sounds like arrogance, 
yet Dalhousie was completely saved from arrogance in its 
sinister sense by a sheer innocence of all pettiness or vanity. 
He had a high and rigid sense of duty; he killed himself in 
the laborious service of his country; and all his dissensions 
from others were caused by his intense conviction of the need 
to override, and override promptly, some hindering personal 
The results of his 


he described 


elements in the great tasks of settlement. 
method are familiar to every one who has read the pages of 
our Indian history. He conquered and annexed the Punjab 
and Pegu (now known as Lower Burma); he annexed Nagpur, 
Oudh, Sattara, Jhansi, and Berar, and several minor princi- 
palities (wherever, indeed, there was a dispute as to a 
“lapsed” succession); he covered the land with roads and 
telegraphs and railways; he encouraged irrigation and created 
. postal serviee; and he suppressed dacoity, Thuggism, 
All these splendid services were 


infanticide, and slavery. 
explained, and recommended or defended as the case might 


be, in despatches of unrivalled lucidity. 

Dalhousie was appointed Governor-General of India at 
the unprecedentedly early age of thirty-six, and had the 
exceptional compliment paid to him of being chosen by the 
When his father 
died he wrote these words of noble resolve and aspiration to 
his friend Couper :— 

“The advantages natural and acquired which [ possess may be, 
as you say, superior to his. I don’t know if they are; but most 
of what I have I owe to him and to his affectionate care, and I 
trust I shall never pervert them to disgrace him. Whe her they 
are superior to his or not, I never dream of equalling his reputa- 
tion, I only desire not to tarnish it; and in one point at least I 
will not soil his memory, bright as it is, for in a strict adherence 
to his manly straightforwardness, in a firm adherence to principles 
of honour and integrity, and in a jealous adherence to the path of 
honour, I will not be surpassed even by him. There is no boasting 
in what I say, for all this is within any man’s power who desires 
to live as a Christian and a Gentleman.” 

We pass over the brief experience of public life in which 
Dalhousie proved his fitness for his high task in India, 
Arrived in India, he soon found himself quite unexpectedly— 
he had confidently expected a long period of peace—involved 
in the second Sikh War. His relations with his Commander. 
in-Chief, Lord Gough, rapidly became very difficult, and he 
was exposed to the charge of interfering unnecessarily with 
his generals. It is very interesting to see how this charge 
was repeated in later circumstances, and how in every case it 
turned out that Dalhousie was justified of his so-called inter- 
ference. As a matter of fact, it was not interference at all,— 
any more than Abraham Lincoln’s alleged meddling with his 
generals was interference. A civilian invested with the 
supreme authority is peculiarly exposed to the accusation of 
an ignorant tampering with expert knowledge. Dalhousie, 
being a great man, was indifferent to the charge, and knew 
exactly where were the limits of his right to decide military 
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or quasi:military questions on broad grounds of policy. 
When he had made up his mind his resolution was terrific. 
Thus he writes during the secord Sikh War :— 

“If it please God to grant me success I will make a clean job 
of it this time. I declare before Heaven I have done all man can 
do to avert the necessity ; but since they will force war on me, I 
have drawn the sword, and this time thrown away the seabbard. 
If the Sikhs, after this is over, rise again, they shall intrench 
themselves behind a dunghill, and fight with their finger-nails, 
for if I live 12 months they shall have nothing else left to fight 
with.” ; 

Explaining one instance of his so-called interference with 
Lord Gough, Dalhousie wrote :— 

“On 11th and 13th I wrote to the C.-in-C., as I felt myself bound 
to do, strongly impressing upon him the necessity for using the 
vast means he had, and warning him at once against the past, and 
of what I expected for the future. By my word it was time for 
me to do so. He has been furious with me for this, and declared 
he would resign in consequence. Whether he will do so or not I 
cannot tell. For his own sake, I hope not. At all events, I have 
this comfort, that while he declared five days before (to an officer 
who told me) that the ‘artillery was not the thing; that the 
bayonet was the thing, and he would use it,’ he has used the 
artillery so as to render the bayonet necessary only to complete 
his work, and has so gained a perfect victory. ‘Thus I may venture 
to believe that my letter was not without its effect.” 

Dalhousie’s hot temper did not generally close the road to 
reconciliation, and he acknowledges that after much un- 
pleasantness between himself and Lord Gough they were 
both glad to “kiss and be friends” again. The Lawrences, 
as is well known, objected to the annexation of the Punjab. 
It seems to us that the need to establish a government on the 
ruins was essential; in other words, provisional annexation 
was an obvious necessity. And when once a government had 
been established, its beneficial effects settled the question of 
principle. The Punjab system was afterwards applied to the 
other territories which Dalhousie annexed. Though we think 
that Dalhousie was certainly right in the case of the Punjab, 
he underrated the great qualities of both the Lawrences. 
Here is a characteristic passage about Henry Lawrence :— 

“My new Resident, Sir H. Lawrence, took charge three days 
ago from Sir F. Currie, and commenced his career by proposing a 
Proclamation which I have forbidden and shaken him for it. It 
began by saying that he was anxious it should be generally known 
that he had returned to Lahore, desirous of bringing peace to the 
Punjab, and then promising all sorts of things. I told him this 
sort of thing would not do at all; that I had great confidence .in 
him, but that I could not permit him to substitute himself for the 
Government, whose servant he was, or permit a word to be said or 
an act done which should raise the notion that the policy of the 
Government depended in any degree on the agent who represented 
it; or that my measures and intentions would be the least 
affected by the fact of his being the Resident, or Sir F. Currie in 
his stead. I ended by forbidding this proclamation at all, and 
desiring that nothing should be said or done without my approval 
heing within 50 miles of the frontier, whither I had come expressly 
to give my own orders and direct others. Lawrence has been 
greatiy praised and rewarded and petted, and no doubt naturally 
supposes himself a king of the Punjab; but as 1 don’t take the 
Brentford dynasty as a pattern, I object to sharing the chairs, and 
think it best to come to an understanding as to relative positions 
at once.” 

The quarrel with Sir Charles Napier was on a different 
footing from all Dalhousie’s other dissensions. It was 
unremitting in bitterness, and led to a permanent estrange- 
ment. The letters mark the various stages along the road of 
this famous affair,—from friendliness and complete mutual 
confidence to anger and hatred. Dalhousie was of course 
substantially right (the Duke of Wellington decided in his 
favour as against Napier). Atthe same time, one cannot fail to 
see the provocations offered by his absolutism to a difficult 
ebaracter like Napier’s. In 1857 Dalhousie wrote of the 
Napiers :—‘* These two brothers were vineyards on a volcano. 
They would have been gay and genial but for the perpetual 
flames bursting out and scorching and blasting all that was 
good in them.” Whether the numerous, particularly the 
minor, annexations by Dalhousie caused the Mutiny may 
always be considered by some an open question. We our- 
selves, although we accept Henry Lawrence's ideas of 
governing through native rulers in the minor States rather 
than Dalhousie’s views, hold that the Mutiny was almost 
exclusively a military outburst, not a rising of the people. 
But we cannot discuss that matter here, nor do more than 
refer to the revulsion of feeling against Dalhousie in 1857. 
That revulsion has long since spent itself. We all admit 
Dalhousie’s true greatness to-day. This book, while it reveals 
many foibles and crotchets in a great man, does not in the 
least detract from that estimate. 





A MODERN OUTLOOK* 


THE “middle” articles in the Nation ave always remarkable 
for their range and the freshness of their point of view, and in 
this volume Mr. Hobson has collected some of his recent 
contributions to that paper. They deal with a variety of 
subjects, English and American, but they have a certain 
unity and coherence which make the book something more 
than the ordinary miscellany. They illustrate a tempera- 
ment and an outlook which for the moment are influential 
and not uncommon. Mr. Hobson might be classed as a 
Radical intellectual, if it were not that he sometimes forgets 
the rdle and shows a robust sanity and candour which are 
rarely found in the type. The reader will find in these essays 
the weakness and the strength of “ intellectualism,” and some. 
times, as a discord, that far more important thing, “ intellect.” 
The faults, in our view, are that he falls constantly into the 
jargon of popular biology and sociology, those least exact 
of the sciences, and puts turgidly and obscurely what might 
have been far better expressed in homely idioms; that 
he commits himself to opinions and dislikes which are 
the foible of the academic man in every generation; 
and that, while doctrinaire in some aspects, he is timid in 
the face of certain non-rational forces and is prone to 
exaggerate their value. For instance, his excellent “ Plea for 
Controversy” emphasises the importance of the reason in 
public life. “Until we can get some serious controversy 
turned upon these roots of policy, all talk of social recon- 
struction and genuine democracy is evidently futile. Facts 
cannot go ahead of ideas.” But elsewhere he declares that 
the real motive forces are the blind impulses of democracy, 
quite independent of the question whether there is a true idea 
behind them or not. He worships the popular impulse as a 
fact, like so many of his party, but gives us no criterion for 
determining its value or its enduring power. The intellectual 
is always apt to become panic-stricken and _ repudiate 
intelligence. Once reason is jettisoned our latter-day demo- 
crat has no principle of guidance, and flounders among 
judgments which, to use Mr. Hobson's own words, are 
“dogged, dogmatic, narrowly emotional.” Mr. Roosevelt's 
name is the signal for a round of clumsy abuse; there 
are scores of phrases like this: “British Charlottenburgs 
endowed by patriotic Jew financiers and sustained by copious 
draughts of whisky-money”; and, after all allowances are 
made for party feeling, the chapter on the House of Lords 
is ridiculously false and deplorably silly. Mr. Hobson 
declares that “no honest reader of Tolstoy can seriously 
deny that this austere latter-day prophet truthfully interprets 
the plain meaning of the teaching of Jesus.” Indeed, we 
do deny it with all our heart. Again, he is amazed that 
the Magnificat does not mean to the ordinary chureh-goers 
that “their next-door neighbour, Sir John M—, shall lose 
his country seat, or the brewer in the next pew his seat in 
Parliament, nor does it mean that Snooks, who is nothing but 
a common labourer, shall get that five-acre holding, or 
Soames, the blacksmith, shall be ‘elevated’ to the magisterial 
bench.” But why should a hymn of spiritual debasement and 
exaltation be construed as a warrant for various disputable 
schemes of material policy? It is strange that a man of 
Mr. Hobson's calibre should be willing to put his name to 
this stuff. He has the incurable frivolity of the intellectual 
too; national defence as an individual duty seems to him 
“playing at soldiers.” There is nothing in the world s0 easy 
as to sneer at advocates of defence; to worry about enecinies 
looks like a kind of cowardice, and a cheap reputation for 
high-minded valour can be earned by holding aloof. It is so 
easy that we wonder how any serious citizen, to whom the 
country’s welfare is a matter of thought and duty, can sink 
low enough to share in it. 

The casual reader who lights on such passages as we have 
referred to may think that the style is only too familiar, and 
turn from the book in disgust. He will be greatly mistaken 
if he does. For one thing, he will miss the chapter on Lincoln, 
which seems to us one of the most judicious estimates of that 
very great man that we have met with :— 

“His supreme greatness as statesman and as man is, of course, 
tested by the iron rod of single purpose with which he set himself 
to the policy of saving the Union, and for which he relentlessly 
kept under all other objects, even the suppression of the slavery 
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he loathed. ....-- To pursue an inevitable war with just the 
‘mum of humanity circumstances would permit, to stifle the 
pm 8 of abolition until the time was fully ripe and the Union 
was safe, to steer a devious path of necessary opportunism through 
years of unceasing and unforeseen crises, when the cauldron of 
human passions kept boiling up towards anarchy, such an achieve- 
ment of the indomitable will of man has hardly before been 
witnessed,” 
Mr. Hobson’s attitude towards Lincoln, as also in another 
way towards Samuel Butler, shows that he can emancipate 
himself from a narrow intellectualism when he pleases. On 
politics in general he says many acute and true things. His 
“Plea for Controversy” insists upon an examination of 
certain matters which the ordinary democrat takes for 
granted, like the speaker at a Trade-Union Congress who 
refused to discuss the finance of old-age pensions because “it 
was the business of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to find 
the money.” He writes admirably on the interference of 
“society ” in polities and business, on the “wild man” in 
public life, on the true attitude towards agitation (this last a 
sound old Whig doctrine), and on the value of the popular 
consciousness. “The people is better as well as worse than 
its individuals, a crowd is capable of nobler judgments and 
greater heroisms than its average member.” We should 
prefer to put it a little differently, but the sentence contains a 
real truth. He also demolishes the tiresome cant which is 
always insisting that politics is a muddy game :— 

“4 politician, in acting as a member of a Cabinet, or even a 

party,is no longer a private individual bound only by the sanctions 
of private morality. He becomes a part of a larger composite 
personality, in which his own personality and the responsibility 
attaching to it are in a measure merged. Those who tell us so 
confidently that ‘ the best men’ will never enter politics because 
they will not submit to this sacrifice, speak without warrant. 
There exists, no doubt, a type of high-minded man who is 
temperamentally incapable of the sort of moral sacrifice required. 
But to describe him as ‘the best man’ is to beg the whole 
question. Indeed, it may be urged that, if he be ‘the best,’ an 
impassable gulf divides ethics and politics, and the latter art, 
deprived of the finest human sustenance, must ever tend to 
degradation and decay.” 
In the same vein of acute common-sense is the chapter on 
“The Grip of the Specialist,” and the remark :—*‘ That there 
is something unsufficing and inhuman in the fierce absorption 
in the saving of our private soul is the very spirit of our 
modern humanism which, far more than textual criticism or 
scientific doubt, has broken the ancient moulds of Puritanism.” 
Finally, as an essayist pure and simple Mr. Hobson's merit is 
conspicuous in the chapter in which he pleads for greater 
generosity in conversation, in his delightful prose version of 
the thought contained in Stevenson’s My Garden, and in his 
criticism of modern literary conditions in “The Population 
Question among Books.” Mr. Hobson is so often a delightful 
guide and companion that we would suggest that in his next 
collection of essays, for the benefit of those who do not share 
his particular party views, he might as an act of grace leave 
heated topical questions for another volume. 





THE MOND COLLECTION.* 

Tuis illustrated catalogue of the collection formed by Dr. 
Richter for the late Dr. Ludwig Mond gives us some idea of 
the pictures which eventually will belong to the National 
Gallery. Dr. Mond, we are told, when he determined to form 
a gallery of Italian art, instructed Dr. Richter to acquire for 
him nothing but works which would be worthy of a public 
gallery, and made no conditions as to the amount to be spent 
upon them. In these favourable circumstances the Mond 
Collection was brought together. The work before us com- 
prises two large volumes, besides a portfolio of reproductions 
of the finest of the pictures. The catalogue itself is illustrated 
with many pictures which throw light on the works under 
discussion, and are a helpful addition to the critical views 
put forward. 

Dr. Richter was a friend of Morelli, and adopts his 
line of criticism, so that we find a good deal about 
“morphological details” and such-like things. But the 
reasons given for the attributions are always interesting and 
worthy of study, and in many cases as convincing as they can 
be in such a region of speculation. Dr. Richter says that during 
the formation of this collection many pictures were acquired 
which it was afterwards decided not to keep. Such works were 

















offered to other galleries, and the writer speaks somewhat 
scornfully of the authorities of the National Gallery, who 
refused to buy the celebrated portrait of a man now at Berlin, 
though they could have secured this masterpiece for a much 
smaller sum than was eventually given for it by the German 
Government. Dr. Richter, however, offers no explanation of 
the extraordinary fact that a generally acknowledged picture 
by Giorgione should have been considered undesirable for 
the collection which he was employed to form. Was the 
picture in question, we wonder, only accepted as a work 
of the Venetian master after it had left Dr. Richter's 
hands ? 

The excitements of picture-hunting must be great, and we are 
told that the small early Bellini Madonna when it was found 
in Italy had a sixteenth-century landscape background, which 
when it was removed revealed the original gold ground. But 
Italy is no longer the place where treasures can be easily 
acquired, owing to the wisdom of the Italian Government. 
Now the collector turns his attention to English country 
houses. In the present instance from this source have come 
works by Raphael, Leonardo, and Titian. Fortunately 
these works of unquestioned authorship and splendid 
quality will eventually form part of the National Gallery; 
for the things which were dispersed by the descendants 
of English patrons of art Dr. Mond collected together 
and left to the nation. 





MR. BELLOC ON SOMETHING.* 

From time to time Mr. Belloc collects the sketches which he 
has contributed to various papers and publishes them, with an 
addition or two, in a small volume with a characteristic title. 
The latest of them contains nothing that will surprise those 
who know the others; but whether he writes of something, 
anything, everything, or nothing, Mr. Belloc deserves to be 
read. He displays as great a variety of information as ever, 
and to classify his essays would be impossible. An unusually 
large number of political satires may, however, be dis- 
tinguished; these include an American Blue-book and a 
Manifesto from the Simian League in favour of removing the 
disabilities of monkeys :— 

“A Monkey may not sign or deliver a deed; he may not serve 

OR GB Sp « c2 2:0 He may not enter our older Universities, at 
least as the member of a college ; that is he can only take adegree 
at Oxford or Cambridge under the implied and wholly unmerited 
stigma applying to the non-collegiate student.” 
The interest of these essays rarely lies in a story for its own 
sake; but no one could help being delighted by the adventures 
of Mr. Hammer's copy of a picture by Van Tromp, or by the 
ingenuity of the boy who made a fortune by selling seats for 
a public ceremonial. But perhaps Mr. Belloc is most success- 
ful when he is topographical, for his descriptions of scenery 
are entertaining as well as vivid. This is shown nowhere 
better than in a disquisition upon bridges :— 

“No bridges more testify to the soul of man than the bridges 

that leap in one arch from height to height over the gorge of a 
torrent. Many of these are called Devil’s Bridges with good 
reason, for they suggest art beyond man’s power, and there are 
two to be crossed and wondered at, one in Wales in the 
mountains, and another in Switzerland, also in the mountains. 
There is a third in the mountains at the gate of the Sahara, 
of the same sort, jumping from rock to rock. But it is not 
called the Devil’s Bridge. It is called with Semitic simplicity 
‘El Kantara,’ and that is the name the Arabs gave to the old 
bridges, to the lordly bridges of the Romans, wherever they came 
across them, for the Arabs were as incapable of making bridges as 
they were of doing anything else except singing love songs and 
riding about on horses. ‘ Alcantara’ is a name all over Spain, and 
it is in the heart of the capital of Portugal, and it is fixed in the 
wilds of Estremadura. You get it outside Constantine also where 
the bridge spans the gulf. Never did an Arab see bridges but he 
wondered.” 
Mr. Belloc shows the greatest skill in his attentio» to detail. 
He is prepared to dazzle his reader with a display of precise 
knowledge upon almost any subject. He handles the 
technicalities of finance, of architecture, or of war with all 
the ease of a conjurer producing a rabbit from a top-hat. 
And nothing is more delightful for the layman thun to have a 
sensation of treading the maze of specialisation. Ina volume 
that will give him this pleasure, as well as some others that 
have been pointed to, he can hardly complain of occasional 
passages where the lack of emphasis amounts almost to 
dullness. 
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NORWICH.* 

Tus is not a handbook to Norwich, though the visitor who 
wants to make an intelligent use of the occasion will do well 
to study it. It isan account of the industries of the place, 
of the conditions of labour, the unemployment, the pauperism, 
the finance, the charities, the organisation and work of the 
religious bodies, and of various other matters. We will begin 
our review of the book with a recantation. More than once in 
noticing the Municipal Year-Book we have mentioned Norwich 
as exceptionally high rated. And so, as far as bare figures go, 
it is, for the rates are 9s. 10d. in the pound. But Mr. Hawkins 
explains that the rateable value of the city is much below what 
may be called the real value. If population be taken as a basis, 
then the average works out at £1 10s. 9d. per head, a sum below 
that of urban and rural England if taken together. In London 
it is £3 5s. 3d. The chief industry of Norwich is the boot trade, 
which employs more than ten thousand people, “in spite, or 
rather because, of the new machinery.” Small firms have 
given place generally to large, and, though there are doubtless 
painful exceptions, this has worked out to the general good. 
Next to boots come food and drink industries, mustard 
being the best known among them. Messrs. Colman employ 
over two thousand six hundred bands, with a minimum of 
2ls. per week, the wages on the mustard and starch floors 
being higher. Other figures are not so satisfactory. A 
common average is 18s.; the average for brewers’ labourers 
is 16s. The carters who deliver beer and mineral waters earn 
18s., and work up to ten or eleven at night. “The van boys 
who go with them,” Mr. Hawkins adds significantly, “ have 
perforce to work the same hours.” One naturally asks why 
the protection given to factory hands is not extended to these 
employees. The women's wages are, as one might expect, 
lower. The average is 9s. to 10s. weekly; the maximum I4s., 
this being earned by the makers of fancy boxes and crackers. 
“The character of the material,” we are told, “ has a marked 
influence on the appearance and behaviour of the girls.” We 
pass naturally to the problem of boy labour. With this Mr. 
Hawkins deals in some detail. This chapter is one of the most 
instructive in the book. We cannot attempt to analyse it, 
but the general upshot of it is this: “a Norwich boy who 
begins his working life as an errand boy, or as any one of the 
many hundreds who do low-skilled work in mustard and starch 
factories, runs a very good chance of becoming an unemployed 
casual labourer at twenty.” Out of one hundred and twenty- 
one applicants to the Distress Committee, fifty began life with 
unskilled work and thirty-seven more as errand boys. We 
must be content with this choice of a few prominent and 
significant facts. 





TRISTAN DA CUNHA.+ 
Tue island of Tristan Da Cunha is in the South Atlantic, 
about as far south of the Equator as Crete is north of it, with 
St. Helena for its nearest inhabited neighbour. It is nearly 
<ircular in shape, with a diameter of seven miles, and has a 
central peak of 7,640 feet. It was occupied by Great Britain 
in 1816, lest it should be used as a base of operations in the 
attempts to rescue Napoleon. The occupation ceased in the 
following year, but three of the garrison were permitted to 
remain. From these original settlers, as they may be called, 
from occasional immigrants and shipwrecked sailors, comes 
the present population, which numbers something less than a 
hundred. They are a mixed race, no white woman having 
come to the island, but “the colour is gradually dying out.” 
The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel sent a 
missionary in 1851, who stayed five years; about a quarter of 
a century later came another clergyman, who remained, with an 
interruption caused by ill-health, for ten. Finally, the Rev. 
J. G. Barrow, who had an hereditary interest in the place 
from his mother having been shipwrecked on Inaccessible, a 
neighbouring islet, took up the charge in 1906. It is to his 
wife that we owe the present volume, made up, we are told, 
out of letters written to a sister at home and a diary kept on 
the spot. There is nothing startling in the story; the 
Tristanites seem to be a good sort of people, unusually free, 
it may be said, from crime and vice, fairly harmonious among 
themselves, certainly given to hospitality,—it was very 
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difficult to induce them to receive payment for supplies of 
food. On the other hand, they were disappointing from the 
clergyman’s point of view; the novelty of his coming moved 
them at first, but at the end he began to doubt whether he had 
done them any good,—this is no uncommon experience, by 
the way. The great event in the island life is the sighting of 
a ship. This is the people’s link with the outer world, for 
there is no regular trade. It is pleasant to find Mrs. Barrow 
speaking of the “invariable kindness” of the captains. The 
economic question of the island is serious. Both the Home 
Government and the Australian Commonwealth would gladly 
see it abandoned. To this, however, the inhabitants strongly 
object, and one is inclined to sympathise with them. And it 
would mean the disappearance of a picturesque feature in the 
world’s life. Possibly the whaling industry would suffer from 
the loss of what is a convenient calling-place. Our readers 
will find the book full of interest, though it is not one that 
lends itself to extract. 





WAGES IN THE COTTON TRADE.* 

Mr. Woop has produced a thoroughly painstaking and 
valuable study upon the movement of wages in the cotton 
trade during the past hundred years. From the figures which 
he has collected with so much industry it is satisfactory to 
learn that the movement has been almost uniformly upward, 
In the earlier years of the century the conditions of the cotton 
trade and of the working classes g»nerally were so different from 
those now prevailing that little is to be learnt from a com- 
parison of figures. The really important fact to note is the 
improvement effected in the last fifty or sixty years. On this 
point Mr. Wood is emphatic. He declares that from 1850 
onwards no industry shows so great a proportionate advance 
as the cotton trade, and explains the reason as follows -— 

“The outstanding features of the industry are its extensive 
collective bargaining, its high proportion of piece work, its 
encouragement of higher efficiency both in operative and machine. 
Operating over at least half a century, these influences have helped 
to change the cotton industry from an ill-paid, if not badly 
sweated, industry to a well-paid and almost entirely non-parasitic 
one. 
More in detail Mr. Wood explains how these results have been 
secured. He points out that in the cotton industry the Trade- 
Unions, so far from objecting to improved methods of produe- 
tion and higher speeds, “not only welcome improvements, but 
penalise all who will not make them.” This penalisation is 
effected through the operation of the standard price-lists, 
which give to the employer an inducement to adopt improved 
machinery and to the operative an inducement to keep pace 
with the machine. 





NOVELS, 


THE RETURN.+ 
Mr. pE LA MareE’s somewhat rare excursions into the field 
of fiction are welcome for their twofold distinction,—of style 
as well as of thought. In his earlier ventures there was a 
tendency to a deliberate preference for recondite and bookish 
phrases; but this has largely disappeared, and his avoidance 
of the commonplace has in great measure ceased to suggest 
affectation or mannerism, and appears as the natural and 
unstudied method of a subtle and fastidious mind. The 
majority of contemporary novelists are painfully anxious to 
exhibit their familiarity with the equipment of modern life, 
and seek to produce an illusion of actuality by copious 
references to existing institutions, places of entertain- 
ment, newspapers, even public characters or notorious 
nonentities of the day. This is due partly to a desire 
to exhibit one’s omniscience, partly to the influence of 
journalism. It is not enough to say that the heroine attended 
a concert; specific mention is made of the fact that it 
was a Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert, that Mr. Henry 
Wood conducted, and Ysaye played the violin. The latest 
fashion is sedulously chronicled, whether it be in motor-cars 
or golf-clubs, and the catch-phrases of the hour are repro- 
duced with painful fidelity in the dialogue. People who adopt 
these methods may achieve an immediate success, but they 
neglect the obvious consideration that the more a book is 
immersed in “ actuality,” the more faithfully it represents the 


* The History of Wages in the Cotton Trade during the Past Hundred Years 
[ 3s. 


By George Henry Weod, Loudon: Sherratt aud Hughes. [%s.} 
¢ The Ketura, By Walter de li Mare, London; Edward Amoid, [6s] 
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spirit of the moment, the more ephemeral is its popularity. 
Moreover, they overlook the fact that the pleasure which a 
good many people derive from reading varies inversely 
with the opportunities which it affords them of escaping 
from their actual surroundings. If you live in London, 
you do not necessarily enjoy an admirably faithful 
description of the chimney-pots in the Edgware Road, 
or of the interior of the Albert Hall on Sunday after- 
noon, Of all this paraphernalia of modernity, this cult 
of the “up-to-date” in dress, upholstery, and equipment, 
Mr. de la Mare has a sovereign disregard. He writes a 
story of to-day, but leaves us in the dark as to where the 
seene is laid, what is the profession of the central figure, 
where he went toschool. The motor-car is not even mentioned, 
and though there is a reference to Beethoven and Chopin, not 
a word is said about M. Paderewski, or M. Pachmann, or Dr. 
Richter. Mr. de la Mare would probably make a bad witness 
if he were cross-examined about his characters, and could not 
tell us how many chimney-pots there were on Arthur Law- 
ford’s house. But that does not prevent him from having 
written a very curious and unusual story which has precisely 
that emancipating effect which novels of actuality can never 
attain. He has the gift of the magic carpet, though the 
journeys on which he takes us are through psychic regions 
rather than from Fleet Street to Samarcand. 

An additional and powerful reason for this detachment 
from realism is to be found in the occult character 
of the plot of The Return. The central figure is a 
man in early middle age, the victim of an extraordinary 
visitation while recovering from illness. Fatigued by the 
exertion of a walk, he falls asleep in a country church- 
yard near the tomb of a French exile who committed 
suicide a hundred years back, and returns home to find 
that he has undergone a facial and physical change so 
complete as to disguise his identity. His wife, a cold, selfish 
woman, is overcome with self-pity, and is mainly preoccupied 
with devices for protecting herself against the tongue of 
scandal, Her love for her husband had long been a lukewarm 
affection, but to her orthodox and conventional mind there is 
something indecorous in accepting this mysterious remplaygant. 
So the fiction of an illness has to be kept up, and Lawford is 
passed off as a doctor who has been summoned to attend 
himself. Such a situation might seem to open the door for 
farce, but Mr. de la Mare never oversteps the borders of a 
discreet and ironical comedy. The situation, as it affects the 
transformed hero, is almost tragic. As Arthur Lawford he 
had been a thoroughly commonplace, phlegmatic, “ stodgy” 
Englishman; now that his body has been raided by this 
revenant, he is a vastly more interesting, intelligent, and 
attractive personality. At the same time, the more that 
he learns about the antecedents of the Frenchman, the less he 
likes him, and the dread of being wholly submerged by 
the alien personality fills him with horror and dismay. In the 
prolonged struggle to expel the intruder which follows, 
Lawford finds his best ally in the sister of a newly discovered 
friend. His wife, who is inclined to believe his affliction 
to be the punishment for previous misdoings, leaves him to 
fight his battle single-handed. Grisel Herbert shows com- 
passion and understanding, and, being far more interesting 
than Sheila Lawford, it is not to be wondered at that the new 
Arthur Lawford should lose his heart to a ministering angel 
who is not only compassionate but intellectual. The problems, 
ethical and otherwise, that arise out of this strange case of 
possession, dual personality, or whatever else one may call it, 
are handled with great subtlety, and, what is more remarkable, 
with singular good feeling and delicacy. Though, as we 
have seen, Mr. de la Mare discards the minutely cireumstan- 
tial method, he succeeds in diffusing an atmosphere in which 
one is prepared to believe that such a change is possible. It 
is not till the very end of the book that one realises that the 
whole episode is explicable on the basis of a subjective 
illusion on the part of Lawford. 





Mezzogiorno. By John Ayscough, (Chattoand Windus. 6s.)— 
Although Mr. Ayscough gives his readers plenty of incident in 
his new novel, its real interest resides almost entirely in the 
drawing of character. Gillian, the heroine (she passes through 
80 many phases of matrimony that it is impossible to quote a 
second name for her), is a living personage, and the authcr 


has been singularly successful in investing her with both the 





qualities of her defects and the defects of her qualities. The 
great Roman Catholic squire whom she eventually marries, Philip 
Andros, is a more conventional figure; but Mark Herrick, a way- 
ward, imaginative, and impetuous creature with gipsy blood in 
his veins and by profession a gamekeeper, is a very striking 
figure. The story is very long and is told in great detail, 
and most readers will be a little exasperated by the endless 
discourses of Father Pope, a Roman Catholic priest. With his 
views on education the present writer is in complete sympathy, 
and Father Pope utters an illuminating sentence on what he calls 
“the shibboleth of education.” Philip Andros asks him: “ Why 
do you talk of the shibboleth of ‘education’—you, whose life is 
spent in trying to educate ?”—*“ Because what I mean and 
what they mean are different. I want to ‘lead out,’ to e-ducate, 
what matters most, what is best: to make the sower’s seed bring 
forth fruit. What they mean is to cram unfit bodies (for they 
take no count of the soul) with unfit food, and too much of it.” 
His strictures on what he calls the “Board-school school- 
masters ” are, however, rather unfair. Many of them are really 
educated men, and do their best to counteract the evil effects of 
the enormous curriculum prescribed by the Board of Education. 
But when Father Pope gets on to the subject of the Roman 
Catholic religion Protestant readers will follow his opinions with 
considerable amazement. It is decidedly surprising to find that 
the Reformation is considered to be responsible for the drunken- 
ness of England. It is universally acknowledged that the pro- 
vince of Brittany is the most devoutly Catholic part of France, 
Yet any one who has travelled there will know how unfavourably 
Brittany compares with Protestant England in the matter of the 
drunkenness of its inhabitants. But for Father Pope, the book 
is fairly wide in outlook, and Gillian’s awakening to the religious 
sense is very well and naturally managed, If Mezzogiorne cannot 
be described as an improvement on “ Marotz,” it is at any rate on 
the same level, and Mr. Ayscough is to be congratulated on a 
thoroughly interesting and carefully finished piece of work. 


The Charm. By Alice Perrin. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—The 
sympathies of the readers of this tale of Anglo-Indian life will be 
entirely with the Eurasian heroine. It cannot be doubted that 
Mark Rennard’s marriage to the beautiful was am 
unmitigated misfortune to him. It was almost as much a 
misfortune to the lady herself, but it is difficult to imagine any 
fate which would not have ended in tragedy for poor Teresa. 
Perhaps, therefore, the short weeks of happiness which she 
enjoyed at the beginning of her married life compensated her for 
the sad close. The book is full of interest, and the pages 
describing Lurasian life are most picturesque and convincing. 


ReavaBLE Novets.—At the Villa Rose. By A. E. W. Mason. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A first-rate story of its kind, the 
detection of crime, full of surprises, with as little as possible that 
can offend.——My Lady of Intrigue. By Humfrey Jordan. (W. 
Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—A story of the days of Richelieu, who 
is seen in a more favourable light than is sometimes thrown 
upon him, The Shadow. By Harold Begbie. (R.T.S. 6s.)— 
This tale, which has already appeared in the Sunday at Home, 
gives us a fine study of the artistic temperament in Christopher, 
—-The Osbornes. By E. F. Benson. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 
6s.)—The story of a family whose impossible riches are only 
Mrs. Osborne, the mother, 


Teresa 


matched by their impossible goodness. 
is a delightful figure.——The Mouse. By Robert W. 
Chambers. (D. Appleton and Co, 6s.)—A farcical series of 
adventures ending in each case in the marriage of two people 
who know nothing of one another. 


Green 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—-+.- — 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other Sorms,] 


Studies.in the Book of Isaiah. By the Rev. M. E. Glazebrook. 
(The Clarendon Press. 5s. 6d. net.)—We would extend a hearty 
weleome to Canon Glazebrook’s book. It gives a broad view of 
the subject, and should be most instractive and helpful. The 
author begins with a general division of the “ Book of the Prophet 
Isaiah,” as we find it in our Bible. First comes Isaiah of 
Jerusalem, whose period of activity covers the years 740-695. He 
takes up the prophetic calling in the last year of the reign of 
Uzziah and carries it on till the second year of Manasseh, to whom 
legend assigned his death. The second part is described as 
“Anonymous Prophecies of the Exile.” These we find in 
chaps. xiii., xiv., and xxi. They are followed by the Deutero- 
Isaiah, whose utterances Canon Glazebrook divides into the 
“ Drama of Exile” and the “ Drama of the Servant of Jehovah.” 
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Finally, we have the Trito-Isaiah, a prophet of the age of Ezra, 
whose uttergnces begin with chap. lvi. It is explained that the 
critical researches which, with more or less probability, find 
scattered interpolations have not been taken into account. All 
the passages specially considered have been newly translated. 
We must be content with this general description of the book. 
To examine it in detail would take us too far. It must be enough 
to say that, with its moderation of tone and soundness of judgment, 
it cannot fail to exercise a most salutary influence, and help 
forward what we may call the reconciliation between criticism and 
belief. 


The Armenian Church. By Archdeacon Dowling. (S.P.C.K. 
3s. 6d.)—Archdeacon Dowling tells us much that we are glad to 
know about the Armenian Church,—it is, we should say, the 
Archdeacon’s special function to keep up personal intercourse with 
the chiefs of the Oriental Communions. It is well that friendly 
relations should be kept up, but it is idle to deny that the 
Armenian Church is not a little remote from the Anglican. Here 
are some points. Auricular confession is indispensable; post- 
ordination marriage is impossible; Bishops must be celibate; 
there is an Order of Exorcists ; fasting Communion of a much more 
rigid kind than our extremists demand is enjoined; the intending 
communicant must not eat after sunset of the day preceding 
celebration. The rule, however, may be relaxed, but not for the 
priest. Children of the age of four may communicate. It is of 
jess importance, perhaps, that the Armenians do not admit the 
authority of the Fourth General Council. 


Pope John XXIII. By Eustace J. Kitts. (Constable and Co. 
12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Kitts draws for us in vigorous lines three 
characters,—the Pope, Sigismund, King of the Romans, and John 
Hus. Baldassare Cossi was elected Pope on May 17th, 1410, 
twelve days after the death of his predecessor, Alexander V. 
It was about as bad a choice as could have been made, if the chief 
function of the Pope was to be a spiritual ruler; a good one 
if the successor of St. Peter was regarded as an Italian Prince. 
Cossi was an able soldier, with the manners and morals of the 
vamp, of whom it was at least alleged that he never went to 
‘Confession or Communion. Of such questions as those raised by 
the appearance of Hus before the Council of Constance he had 
no understanding. His inclination was to the conservatism 
which is natural to the ignorant. On the day after his election 
Rupert, King of the Romans, died. That vacancy was not 
so speedily filled. The final election was not made till 
July 21st, 1411. He was better as a Prince than Cossi was 
as a Pope. He was a good soldier; and this may be put 
unreservedly to his credit. As for his character in general, 
it is not easy to come to a conclusion. We are not much 
helped when we read that “intrigue, cunning, dissimulation, 
violence, ingratitude, and avarice were harshly prominent,” and go 
on to find that “openness, sincerity, loyalty, fair-mindedness, and 
unselfishness were not sellom mixed with these vices.” The 
contradiction seems fairly complete. Possibly the fact that he 
seldom got the better of those with whom he had dealings should 
tell in his favour. When we come to the last of the three we are 
left in little doubt. We may not be able to place John Hus theo- 
logically. He was Protestant in principle, though he held by 
some traditional beliefs. The virtues of the man, however, his 
purity, piety, courage, and sincerity, are radiantly clear. When 
ave have read the story of his trial and of his death it is very hard 
indeed to believe that he was in the wrong and tho men who put 
him to death in the right. As for the much-discussed safe-conduct, 
Mr. Kitts is disposed to acquit King Sigismund. It was meant to 
cover the journeys to and from Constance and his stay in that 
city; it was not meant to protect him from the consequences of a 
trial for heresy. That is likely enough; but it is clear that fora 
time at least the King and his counsellors thought that it had 
been violated. 


Life of George Clark Hutton, D.D. By Alexander Ogilvie, D.D. 
4A. Gardner, Paisley. 3s. 6d.)—Any one who may want to read 
the story of the events which had for a result the union of the Free 
and the United Presbyterian Churches may find it in this volume. 
They were a large part of Dr. Hutton’s life. He was a fervent 
“Liberation” champion. That is a question which we need not 
argue here. There are two sides to it, a fact which, we take it, 
Dr. Hutton never saw. But the world cannot get on without one- 
sided men. Still, we cannot forget that of the four hundred and 
seventy men who followed Dr. Chalmers on that memorable day in 
May, 1843, there was not one who did not hold by the principle of 
Establishment. In the face of that the talk about the injustice 
of the Lords’ decision in favour of their direct successors is out of 
place. This is the story of a very strenuous and useful life, which 





al, 
we can appreciate without accepting the principles which jt 
consistently set forth. 


A Memoir of Ebenezer Henderson. By his Niece. (Andrew 
Elliot, Edinburgh. 7s. 6d.)\—Ebenezer Henderson seems to haye 
been a “character.” In his early days he distinguished himself 
by an outrageous passion for practical jokes and by machanical 
ingenuity. These he would combine, as when he contrived to lure g 
ram into the belfry of Dunfermline Church and tie the bell-ropes to 
his horns, or fixed a miniature model of a man with windmill-like 
arms in his father’s hat. His serious occupations were astronomy 
and antiquarianism, out of which he contrived to make a living, 
His last years he spent ina little Perthshire village, where he had 
a house appropriately called “ Astral” Villa. Thoro is a queer 
fitness in the fact that when he was to be married he missed the 
right day by a confusion between solar and lunar months! 
Possibly the subject is barely sufficient for the volume; but thers 
are interesting things in it, and we should be sorry to have missed 
the story of the Scottish boy who refused to shake hands with 
Queen Victoria because the Queen of England had cut off the 
head of the Queen of Scots. 


Essays and Studies. By Members of the English Association, 
Collected by A. C. Bradley. (The Clarendon Press. 5s. net.)— 
Mr. Henry Bradley discourses on “English Place-Names” in a 
paper fall of interesting information. Here is a specimen :— 
Dorchester. The British name was Durnovaria (“v” = “w”), 
This means swordplay. The Saxons added “ceaster”: so Dorn- 
ceaster: so Dorchester. Mr. Robert Bridges gives a scheme fora 
new spelling; Professor Ker supplies a most attractive essay on 
Browning, with some personal reminiscences, though, indeed, vidit 
tantum; Mr. G. Neilson writes on “ Blind Harry’s ‘ Wallace’”; 
Professor Saintsbury on “Shakespeare and the Grand Style”; 
Miss Edith Sichel is very entertaining and instructive in her 
“Suggestions about Bad Poetry”; and Mr. C. E. Vaughan contri- 
butes in his “Carlyle and his German Masters” some valuable 
knowledge about the teachers of the great English prophet: chiefly 
they were Goethe, Fichte, and, through Fichte, Kant. But we 
must not forget that, to quote Mr. Vaughan’s concluding words, 
“Carlyle may have learned from Fichte; he may have learned 
from Goethe. But, in the last resort, he is the man who has seen 
the vision with his own eyes; who has drawn the water, not from 
the pitchers of other men, but direct from the source.” 


Old Continental Towns. By Walter M. Gallichan. (T. Werner 
Laurie. 6s. net.)—It could hardly be expected that any one 
should write equally well about twenty-five towns distributed over 
Italy, Germany, France, Spain; in short, over Europe generally. 
Mr. Gallichan certainly does not. His four Spanish towns are 
described in a way that may serve a traveller; the same praise 
may be bestowed on the accounts given of others. Unfortunately 
the first in the list, Rome, and the last, Athens, to which one 
naturally turns, are very poor. Out of seventeen pages given to 
Athens, all but four or five are occupied with an historical sketch, 
which, to say the least, one may find far better done elsewhere. 
When was Herodotus banished from Athens ? He was hospitably 
received there, and became intimate with its best society, but 
found it expedient, probably from financial reasons—we know that 
he received a grant from the Athenian Treasury—to leave the city 
with the colony which founded Thurium. What, again, is meant by 
the statement that one of the victories of Cimon was “ over the 
invading Persian hosts who harassed the Thracians”? We might 
be reading of the march of Xerxes, when the Thracians were 
certainly harassed, but we cannot fit in the description with the 
story of Cimon’s campaign against the Persians. We do not 
expect to find this sort of thing when we look into a book on Old 
Continental Towns, 


Annual of the British School at Athens, 1908-1909. (Macmillan 
and Co. 25s. net.)—A considerable portion of this volume is 
given up to an account of the work which the school has been 
carrying on for four years in Laconia. The discoveries—to speak only 
of those relating to the classical period—are important in many 
respects ; certainly they compel us to modify our ideas about 
Spartan culture. Some of the pottery discovered, for instance, 3 
of a high order of art. Another interesting matter is the light 
thrown on Spartan life during the Roman period, a subject of 
which very little had been known. During the season 1908-9 the 
Menelaion was explored and a great quantity of objects discovered. 
‘These are described and figured in this volume. After the Spartan 
section comes an account of the memorials of the Gattelusi, a great 
Genoese family in Lesbos, Aenos (near the mouth of the Hebrus), 
and elsewhere. Some important sculptures at Aegina are described 
by Mr. D. Mackenzie; finally, we learn something about the 
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Kouretes from Miss Jane E. Harrison, Professor R. C. Bosanquet, 
and Professor Gilbert Murray. The Kouretes were the “ medicine- 
men” of early Greece. Legend connected them with the birth 
and rearing of Zeus in Crete. Professor Murray has restored the 
“Hymn” from materi als furnished by Professor Bosanquet. 
Here is his translation of the second stanza, which indicates 
clearly enough the function which they were supposed to fulfil :— 
“To us also leap for full jars, and leap for fleecy flocks, and leap 
for fields of fruit, and for hives to bring increase.” Its date is 
put at “not far from the year 300 B.C.,” though the inscription 
from which it is taken is much later, It doubtless represents a 
much earlier original. 


Collecting. By Sir James Yoxall, M.P. 
(Stanley Paul and Co. 5s. net.)—Sir James Yoxall wrote a 
number of articles on the business of collecting. He put these 
together in a book at the request of many readers; and this book 
he now republishes with additions. He explains that it is 


The ABC about 


meant for people with ordinary means, not for millionaires. The | 


things to be collected are: first and foremost pottery of all kinds 
by whatever name it may be known, prints, water-colour drawings, 


oil-paintings, grandfathers’ clocks, frames, violins, &c, 





Philips’ Pictorial Pocket Atlas and Gazetteer (G. Philip and 
Son, 1s. net) is in every way, for its contents, its execution, and its 
price, something of a wonder. Multitudes of facts, physical, 
political, and social, are crowded into it. We see the National 
Revenues, Expenditures, and Debts of the world represented 
pictorially (Russia stands first for revenue, but the figure doubt- 
less includes much that comes here under the head of local taxa- 
tion). Then the stock of animals is given by the shapes, huge 
or diminutive, of animals, and the shipping by vessels of various 
dimensions. The British barque far exceeds all the others. A 
most useful little volume this. 





(For Publications of the Week, see p. 702.) 
LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 


FURNITURE FABRICS 
PATTERNS POST-FREE 


Uberty & Co. - Ltd. _ Regent Street, London 


THE ATTRACTION AT OLYMPIA 


will, as usual, be the BRITISH 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax fs 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which ts 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Fu)! particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 





and Statement of Accounte, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Acencies invited. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


ANNUITIES. —— 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA. 
Invested Funds—£6,518,976, 

The attention of investors is directed to the advantages which this Company 
offers to Annuitants. Through its sound Canadian investments a better result 
is obtained than from any English Company or from British Government 
annuities. Stamp Duty paid by the Company. 

The Company grants Immediate Annuities, Impaired Life Annuities, and 
Annuities with Guarantced Return of the Purchase Money ; that is, should the 


| Annuitant die before the total annuity payments equal the amount invested 





NAPIER 
NAPIER 
CARS. 


Noiseless Smokeless | 


Handsome and luxurious six-cylinder Napiers, similar to those 
which were awarded the GRAND PRIX at the Brussels 
Exhibition, will be shown on 


Stand No. 39. 





tarts yearns’ S. F. EDGE, Ltd., Rudge-whitworth 
b i 
cuarantec, ** “ew Burlington Street, Wheste. They ase 


London, W. worth the extra 


cost. 





BULBS AND PLANTS. 
SALES BY AUCTION EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
AND THURSDAY. 

Catalogues post-free. 


STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS 
(ESTABLISHED 1760), 


38 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


ACCIDENTS 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 





OF ALL KINDS, 
THIRD PARTY, 


BURGLARY, GLASS AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


Now Incorporated with the NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE CO. 
Paid up, £200,000. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1 


to the Secreranry, 14 Great Smith Street, 





Clai id, £5,800, 
aims pa 
& CORNHILL, LONDON, - 


A, Vian, Secretary, 


the excess is returned in one sum on proof of death. Also 5% Debenture Bonds 


in which no Life Assurance is necessary. 
For full particulars apply— 

SIDWELL SHOTTON, Annuity Dept, Sun Life Assurance Co. 

of Canada, Canada House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


HOME MISSIONS. 


The Additional Curates Society is 


making an effort to get forward 


during the coming winter. Many poor 
and burdensome parishes are pleading 
earnestly for money aid to enable 


them to employ additional clergymen 


Churchpeople who do not as yet subscribe to the A.C.S. 
are asked to accept this invitation and send a contribution 


Westminster. 

BY SPECIAL 

APPOINTMENT 
TO THE KING. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Ex! ibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Reguintenn, Chronographs, and 


Ships’ Compasse 
2 ew, CATALOGUE free on application. 
ENT and CoO. Ltd. 
a we. the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, EG 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 





TRADB-MALK. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen, 


32 BRUOK STREET, CROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 


Acton (Lord), Lectures on the French Revolution, 8vo......(Macmillan) net 10/0 
Anderson (A. J.),/The Artistic Side of Photography, 8vo ......(S. Paul) net 12/6 
Argyl! (Duke of), Yesterday and To-day in Canada, cr 8vo ...(G. Allen) net 6/0 
Baar (G.), Modern View of Syphilis and its Treatment ......(Appleton) net 8/6 
Barnett (J.), Fighting Admirals, cr 8vo ......... ers sevosees (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Beetham (B.), The Home Life of a Spoonbill, roy 8vo. (Witherby) net 5/0 
Bensusan (S. L.), Home Life in Spain, 8V0..............00+0:00-0+---(Methuen) net 10/6 
Bonheur (Rosa), Remini , SvO. (A, Melrose) net 12/6 
Béving (J. O.), Water Turbine Plant, 4to............(Raithby & Lawrence) net 10/6 
Bowles (T. G.), Sea Law and Sea Power, 8vo ..........+ poanannuutd (J. — net 7/6 
Bradby (G. F.), Reaping the Whirlwind, and other Poems, cr 8vo 

(Smith & Elder) net 3/6 
Brett (A. C. A.), Charles IT. and his Court, 870 .......000:000000+ (Methuen) net 10/6 
Broadley (A. M.), Napoleon in Caricature, 1795-1821, 2 vols. 8vo (Lane) net 42/0 
Bullivant (C. H.), Home Fun, roy 8vo ..(Jack) net 6/0 
Butler (F. W.), The Permanent Element in Christianity (Allenson) net 5/0 
Caine (W.), The Revolt at Roskellys, cr 80 ..........cccceceeceeeeeseeees (Greening) 6/0 
Carson (N. B.), From Irish Castles to French Chateaux (T. W. Laurie) net 6/0 
Chalmers (S.), A Vanishing Smuggler, cr 8vo ..............+.++...(Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Clark (8.), Retail Drapery Advertising, cr 8vo .. ....Simpkin) net 2/6 
Clayton (H. J.), Church Defence, cr 8vo (Longmans) net 2/6 
Clouston (J. 3.), The Peer's Progress, cr 8vo... 6/0 
Comfort (W. L.), Routledge Rides Alone, cr 8vo. 60 
Cotton (J.), Some Midland Musings, cr 8vo ......... (Simpkin) net 3/0 
Cutting (M. S.), The Unforeseen, cr 8V0 ...........+.+ «(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Darwin (B.), The Golf Courses of the British Isles, 4to ...(Duckworth) net 21/0 
Dawbarn (H. W.), A Double Conquest, cr 8vo........... econcomonsen (C. H. Kelly) 3/6 


Delacombe (H.), The Boy’s Book of Airships and other Aerial Craft, 8vo 
(Richards) 6/0 
5/0 


ecccccccccccoces cocceccecee F RACKEE) BOS 
7/6 








Doe (J.), Auction Bridge Manual, er 8vo .. 
Donahoe (M. F.), A Manual of Nursing, cr 8vo.... ..(Appleton) net 
2/6 


Downes (R. P.), Mind and its Culture, cr 8vo ...... «s.-+ «- (Cassell) net 

Du Puis (F.), Life & Legend of the Lady Saint Clare, ‘er 8v0 (Longmans) net 46 

Eeles (F. C.), Traditional Ceremonial and Customs Connected with the 
Scottish Liturgy, roy 8vo ig md 20/0 


Ellis (A. G.), Elementary Principles of Alternating Current Dynam 
Design, 8vo (Blackie) —4 12/0 
Emanuel (G.), Songs in an Eastern Garden, and other Poems (Thacker) net 3/0 
=nock (C. R.), An Imperial Commonwealth, cr 8vo (Richards) net 3/6 
Escher (F.), Elements of Foreign Exchange, cr 8vo. (E. Wilson) net 4/0 
Ferriman (Z. D.), Home Life in Hellas, 8vo (Mills & Boon) 8/0 
Firth (H. C.), The House of Lords during the Civil War (Longmans) net 7/6 
Fletcher (R. J.), A Study of the Conversion of St. Paul, 8vo (Bell) net 3/6 
Fothergill (W. E.), Manual of Diseases of Women, 8vo (W. Green) net 
Fowler (M.), The Morality of Social Pleasures, cr Svo ......(Longmans) net 
Frost (H.), The Art of Roadmaking, 8vo (Constable) net 
Fyfe (T. A.), Charles Dickens and the Law, cr 8vo ..(Chapman & Hall) net 
Gallon (T.), The Rogue's Heiress, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 
Garmo (C. De), Principles of Secondary Education, Vol. ITT. (Macmillan) net 
Garth (C.), The Fool's Signet, and other Diamatic Pieces, cr 8vo (Long) net 
Gateway to Tennyson (The), 4to..... panies. cos... Ot, Gh engsebescunorentien (Nelson) net 
Giles (A. E.), A Study of the After Results of Abdominal Operations on 
the Pelvic Organs, 8vo .+...(Baalliére) net 
Goodnow (E.), The Soul Traders, cr 8vo ........ .... AF. Palmer) net 
Graves (F. P.), A History of Education, cr 8vo....... ..(Macmillan) net 
Green (P.), How to Deal with Lads, cr 8vo ..........06 ..(E. Arnold) net 
Griffin (W. H.), The Life of Robert Browning, 8vo (Methuen) net 126 
Hackwood (F, W.), The Good Old Times, 8vo ..(Unwin) net 10/6 
Hadden (J. C.), Favourite Operas, from Mozart to , 8vo (Jack) net 6/0 
tome (A. C. P.), The Amours of Henri de Navarre and of Marguerite 
de Valois, 8vo (S. Paul) net 16/0 
rst & Blackett) 6/0 





Hawilton (C.), The Infinite Capac 8 

Harker (Mrs. L. A.), Master and Maid, er 8r0 ..(J. Murray) 6/0 
Hemstreet (C. & M.), Nooks and Corners of Old . W. Laruie) net 3/6 
Hickman (H. R. oe ), Practical Wireless Slide Rule, cr 8r0 (Electrician) net 2/6 
Hinchman (W. 8.), William of Normandy, l2mo (K. Paul) net 3/6 
Hind (C. L.) , Turner’ s Golden Visions, 4to .. (Jack) net 21/0 
Hoffman (ie. A Some Musical Recollections, er 8 ..(W. Reeves) 6/0 
Hole (C.), A Manual of English Church History, cr ongmans) net 3/6 
Holland (E.), T he Gentleman Help, cr 8vo (Arrowsmith) 6/0 
Howard (L. G. R.), John Redmond: the Man and the Demand, 8vo 

( 


Hurst & Blackett) net 10/6 
Hume (M.), True Stories of the Past, cr 8vo (Nash) net 5/0 
Hyamaon (M.), The Oral Law, and other Sermons, ...(Nutt) net 3/6 
Jayne (K. G.), Vascoda Gama and his Successors, 8vo Methuen) net 10,6 
Jones (H. D. M. 8.-), The Early Christians in Rome, 8vo ...(Methuen) net 12/6 
Jones (O.) and Woodward (M.), A Gamekeeper’s Note-Book (E. Arnold) net 7/6 
Jourdan (P.), Cecil Rhodes: his Private Life, 8vo (Lane) net 7/6 
Jungman (N.), The People of Holland, 4to (Black) net 5/0 
Keller (H.), The Chant of the Stone Wall (Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 
Kimmins (G. F.) and Woolnoth (M. H.), The Guild of Play Book of 

National Dances, Part III., folio (Curwen) 5/0 
Knocker (D.), Accidents in their Medico-Legal Aspect.. .(Bailliére) net 
Knowles (R. E.), The Handicap, er 8vo (Oliphant) 
Knox (R. A.), Juxta Salices, cr 8vo ..(Si nae net 
Konody (P. G. ), and Brockwell (M. W.), The Louvre, 4to.. (Jack) net 
Lake (P.) & Rastall (R. H.), A Text- Book of Geology, 8vo. (E. “Arnold) net 
Lang (A.), The World of Homer, 890..........0.se0eesseseeseee0 .(Longmans) net 
Latimer (i. 8.), With Christ in Russia, cr 8vo...(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Leo (A.), Key to Your Own Nativity, 4to (L. N. Fowler) net 
Lincoln (J. C.), Cape Cod Ballads, and other Verse, cr 8vo.. (epaeton’ net 
Lodge (Sir O.), Reason and Belief, cr 8vo thuen) net 
Lucas (B.), Christ for India, er 8vo ia 1cmillan) net 
— (C. A.), Modern Treatment of Alcoholism and Drug Narcotism, 

(Rebman) net 
Mac. aaa (G.), The Child's Inheritance, 8vo ............ (Smith & Elder) net 
Mcllwain (C. H.), The High Court of Parliament and its Supremacy, 8vo 
H. Frowde) net 
McKinn (R. H.), A Soldier’s Recollections, 8v0...........+. ....(Longmans) net 
Maille (T. O.), The Language of the Annals of Ulster, 8vo 
(Sherratt & Hughes) net 
Malet (L.), The Wreck of the Golden Galleon, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Markham = C.), The Incas of Peru, 810 (Smith & Elder) net 10) 
Martin (E. Le B.-), The Fisherman's gence er 8vo (Mills & Boon) net 
Menpes (M.), The People of India, 4to Black) net 
Michel! (Sir L.), The Life of the Rt. Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes, 1853-1902, 

2 vols. 8vo E. Arnold) net 
Miles (A. H.), Heroines of the Home and the World, cr 8vo . Paul) 
Miles (A. H.), "Twixt Life and Death on Sea and Shore, er 8vo _ ...(S. Paul) 
Miller (J. R.), Devotional Hours with the Bible: Solomon to Malachi, 

cr 8vo odder & Stoughton) 
Montagu (Hon. V. A.), Reminiscences of Admiral Montagu (E. Arnold) net 
Moss (U.), Bible Angels: a en gee cr 8vo (Routledge) net 
Mulholland (R.), Father Tim, er (Sands) net 
Murray (W. D.), Bible Stories to Tell Children, cr 8vo a net 
Narramore (W.), Preliminary Physiology, cr 8V0 ........00000++-++-«.( Methuen) 6 





Nation's Morals (The), by Various Authors, 810.......0000000-.(Cassell) net 
Noel Family : Some Letters and Records, 8vo ....... saeeeeeneenoeers net 1s 
North (L.), Off Elbow Light, cr 8vo C. H. Kelly) 
4 "Brien i, ‘om Bright: a Mon: h, Svo ......(Smith t Elder) net 10/6 
y and the arty System in the United Stat tes, 
(Macmillan) net 76 
Pordesedii;, ), The Fair Quaker Hannah Lightfoot and her Relations with 
George III., 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) net 16 
Phillpotts (E. ” The Flint Heart, cr 8V0 ..........00000 eescoeseces (Smith & Elder) 60 
Piépape (General De), A Princess of rm pes 8v0 ’ 
Protheroe (E.), A Girl against Odds, cr 8vo 
unin CF.) ag mee er 8vo. 














) net 1 
(C,H. Kelly) 3 
“De 3 = More Press) net 
E, Arnold) net 
(G. Allen) net 60 





Book of Books, CF 8V0......cccceccsesereeeesererreeee|, 
Rees (J. D. ), Modern India, cr 8vo . 
ge rd (W.), The Origin of Tragedy, ‘Bre . ..(Camb. Univ. Press) net 

C.), Analytic Geometry, cr (Macmillan) net 
Re + (M.), The Wonderful Bishop, and other London —- 
cr 8¥ 


ash 
y (Lord), Chatham: his Early Life and Consens, 8v0 ’ 
A. L. Humphre reys) net 120 

Rothrock (D. A.), Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 

(Macmillan) net 6/0 
Rowlands (E. A.), The Game of Life, cr 8V0 .....s00-0s-see00e0e--. (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Russell (B. Ps Philosophical Essays, 8vo (Longmans) net 60 
Russell (C. E. B.), peoune Gaol Bi Birds, CT BYVO......cccseeeeeeeeeee.( Macmillan) net 3/6 
Sanders (T. Ww. ), Garden Foes, 12mo (Collingridge) net 2/6 
eng (W.), Practical Advice about Life Assurance (Constable) net 2/6 

Sharp (E, A.), William Sharp (‘‘ Fiona Macleod”): a Memoir, 8vo 
(Heinemann) net 160 
Smith (H.), Treatment of Cataract, 8V0 .......ccscsceeses soreeereeees (Thacker) net 4 
Spiritual Album (A), 18mo .. - (Angelus — ) net 
Stedman (D.), For Love and. Honour, ‘Ho... Nelson) 
Street (G. S.), People and Questions, cr 8vo . ..(Secker) net 
Sudermann (H.), The Song of Songs, cr 8vo (Lane) 
Sullivan (J. J.), American Corporations, cr 8vo ppleton) net 
Swan (A. 8.), Rhona Keith, cr 8vo toughton) 3, 
Taylor (T.), Life of John Taylor of ~ 7am DED ccsccinnceinnshend (Nisbet) net 
Thackeray (L.), The People of Egypt, 4t ....(Black) net 
Toft (A.), Modelling and Sculpture, cr 8vo (Seeley) net 
Traherne's seem of ee CF BVO ....00000 cemecsreneee RDO Press) net 
Twain (M.), What is Man? cr 8vo . (Watts) net 
Tyndale (W.), pete and the prem & 8vo ’” (Methuen) net 180 
Unstead (J. F.) and Taylor (E. G. B.), Genial and Regional Geography 
for Students, 8vo (G. Philip) 60 
Warren (J.), A Spanish Grammar, cr Svo (Longmans) 3/6 
Weale (B. L. P.), The Conflict of Colour, oe nae ..(Macmillan) net 100 
Wheeler (0.), A +o < Photography, er (Methuen) net 26 
Williams (H. N.), Henri I his Court and be Times, 8vo gg pee net 150 
Williams (W. R), The Bread of Life, and other Plays (T. W. Laurie) net 2/6 
Wynne (M.), A King’s Masquerade, er 8v0 (Greening) 6/0 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
——s——. 
Ovrsipze Paces (when available), Fourtres Guiwras. 


Page -. £12 12 0| NarrowColumn(Third of Page) £4 
Half. Page (Column) .. 6 6 0} Half Narrow Column 
Quarter-Page (Half- Column) 3 3 0} Quarter Narrow Column ...., 


Column, two-thirds width of page, 28 8 0 


Companies. 
Outside Page ...... «£16 16 O| Inside Page ........ssccccesereee hl 4 LA 0 
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Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
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Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
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Terms of Subscription. 


Parasite mm Apvance. 
Half. 


Yearly. Quarterly. 


6 wee O14 $.....0 7 1 


Yearly. 


Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom £1 8 

Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &¢, .............ccceseeeees om th Bund O42 
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RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others. _ 
Moncey may be profitably and securely invested in central city property, 
where judicious ipoestenent will return from 10% to 30%.—For full par- 
ticulars write to MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Macnaghten), 
Thirteenth Street, ne Vancouver, B.C., Box 118. References: G. H. 
Hallam, Esq., “ Ortygia,”’ Harrow-on-the- Hiil, England; Rev. Hugh Hooper, 
St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver. 





rANCOUVER FINANCIAL CORPORATION, LTD. 


The Corporation is prepared to receive a limited amount for Investment on 
First Mortgage in Canada; -* apapmanmaay if desired. 

Interest from 6 to 8 per cent, 

For particulars apply to YOUNG and FALCONER, W.S., 15 Rutland Street, 
Edinburgh. 


—} 
—— 








HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 


EDFORD SQUARE, W.C—TO LET, Comfortably 
FURNISHED FLAT for LADY. Bedroom, sitting-room, lavatory, and 
small kitchen. Restaurant and bathrooms in building.—Apply, “A. B. C.,” 
90 Holland Park Avenue, W. 


NOR HEALTH.—KINGSGATFE, on coast near Broadstairs, 
Detached most comfortably FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET at once, 
3 sitting (piano), 6 bedrooms (balcony), bath, h. & c. throughout and geyser. 
Good offices, garden, lawn, motor house. Close sands and links. Sunny 
bracing. 2 guineas weekly until April, or offer. Photos.—Box 442, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.c. 











TUDIOS, 3, HOLLAND PARK ROAD.—TWO capacious 
ground-floor STUDIOS TO BE LET. No. 37, rent G8 per cm, * 4 
space 33 ft. by 20 ft., exceptionally well lighted. No. 39, rent t £60 per ann 
floor space 29 ft. by 17 ft. 6 in., ing-room adjacent.—Apply to DRIVER 
JONAS, and CO., Surveyors, 23 Pall Mall, S.W, 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


oUNTY OF LONDODR. 
The 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
following positions :— 

(1) THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, HOLLOWAY.—ASSISTANT- 
MASTER ially qualified in Mathematics. The minimum salary attaching 
to the post is £150 year, rising by annual i ts of £10, subject to satis- 
factory service, to a maximum of £300 year. A commencing salary higher than 
the minimum will, however, be allowed to a candidate entering the service with 
satisfactory experience of work of a similar nature. Candidates must p 

Jniversity Degree. 

' ig) THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, FULHAM.—Full-time DRILL 
MISTRESS. Candidates must be capable of giving instruction in Swedish Drill. 
Games and Morris Dancing are desirable as subsidiary subjects. The salary 
attaching to this post is £130 a year fixed. 

Applications for the former position should be made on Form H.40, and for the 
laiter on Form H 428, to be obtained, together with icalars of the appoint- 
ments, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, Education 
Ofices, Victoria Embankment, W.C,, to whom they must be returned not later 
than ll a.m. on Monday, 7th November, 1910, accompanied by copies of three 
tectimonials of recent date. Al) communications on the subject must be endorsed 
“H4,” and must be accompanied by a stamped and addressed foolseap 

velope. 

“Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
G. L. GOMME 


for appointment, " . 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
26th October, 1910, 


ERKHAMSTED GRAMMAR SCHOOL, HERTS. 


st of HEAD- 
MASTER of the School, vacant by the resignation of Rev. T, C. Fry, D.D., 
on his appointment as Dean of Lincoln. 

The Head-Master must be a Graduate of some University m the United 
Kingdom or the British Possessions. He must be prepared to give his personal 
attention to the duties of the School, not to undertake any office or employ- 
ment interfering with the proper perfermance of his duties as Head-Master, 
and shall not hold any Benefice having the cure of souls. 

The Head-Master will receive (a) a fixed poral stipend of £150, (b) a 
capitation payment of £2 a year for each boy in the School (present number 460), 
aud (c) the use of the School House (free from rent, rates, and taxes), in which 
there is accommodation for 60 Boarders, and in which he will be required to 
resule. 

Applications, giving particulars of age, University distinctions, present 
ocoupation, and the names and addresses of persons to whom reference may be 
made, must be received by me, the undersigned, not later than Tuesday, the 
Ist day of November, 1910. 

Canvassing (either directly or indirectly) will render a candidate liable to 
disqualification. Not more than three testimonials (cupies, not originals) 
may be sent. A. W. VAISEY, 

Tring, 5th October, 1910, Clerk to the Governors. 


west SUFFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SUDBURY, SUFFOLK, 
HEAD-MASTER. 


REQUIRED, a Head-Master for the Grammar School, Sudbury, Suffolk, to 
commence duties in January, 1911. He must be a Graduate of some Univer- 
sity in the United Kingdom, or have other equivalent qualification, There isa 
salary of £150 annum, a capitation fee of £2 on each Secondary Scholar in 
average annual attendance (at present 31 such Scholars), and a house, with 
ee for about fifteen Boarders, free of rent, rates, taxes, and water 

arges, 

Applications are to be made on a specified form, and to be forwarded not 
later than November 12th, 1910, to the undersigned, from whom the form can 
be obtained on receipt of a stamped and addressed foolscap envelope or wrapper. 

Education Offices, Shire Hall, FRED. R. HUGHES, 

Bury St. Edmunds, Secretary to the Education Committee. 


(oss waLL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 
PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


WANTED in January next, aa ASSISTANT-MASTER qualified to teach 
Freuch, Experience necessary. Games a recommendation, Salary £120, 
meing by annual increments of £5 to £160. A higher initial salary may be 
offered to a specially suitable candidate.—Apply on or before November 19th 
to the Head-Master, Mr. G. L. BRADLEY, M.A., County School, Penzance. 

26th October, 1910, 


])PR8YSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CHESTERFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the post of HEAD. 
MISTRESS for the above School. Candidates must be Graduates of a Univer- 
sity or beve an equivalent qualitieation. Commencing salary £250. 

Appheations, to be made in writing (on foolseap paper), and aecompanied by 
Copies of three recent testimonials, should be addressed to the undersigned on 
or before November 2ist, 1910. EVAN W. SMALL, 

County Education Office, Derby. Director of Education, 


TUDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


WANTED for above Schoo! in Janu next :— 
1, ASSISTANT SCIENCE MISTRESS to teach Botany, Physics, and 
Chemistry. Experience preferred. 
2. A®SISTANT MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS. Must be able to help 
with games, 
; essential in both cases, Salary according to qualifications and 
experience. 


Applications should reach the undersigned by November 12th. 
QO. BALMFORTH, 
Secretary of Education. 











The GOVERNORS INVITE APPLICATIONS for the 

















Education 0 fices, 
__ Huddersfield, 'Oct., 1910. 


‘{LASGOW PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 


ENGLISH. 


Pines COMMITTEE REQUIRE the scrvices of a LECTURER in English 

‘mmencing salary £350 per annum.—Application, stating age, experience, and 
Special qualifieations in English, and aecompanied by fifty copies of testimonials, 
may be made to the DIREC'TOR OF STUDIES, Technical College, Glasgow, 
on or before November Mth. 


iPaE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL 
ye TRUST will shortly APPOINT a HEAD-MISTRESS of the EAST 
TNEY HIGH SCHOOL. Saiary £250 per annum and capitation fees. 
a. ications should be made not later than Friday, the 11th November, to 
CRETARY of the TRUST, 21 Queen Anne's Gate, Louden, 8.W., frow 








whom further particulars may be obtained. 





703 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
COLEG PRIFATHROFAOL DEHEUDIR CYMRU A MYNWY. 


The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post 
of REGISTRAR, The salary will be £400 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, by whom 
applications, with not more than four testimonials, must be received on or 
before Wednesday, November 2nd, 1910, D, J. A. BROWN, 

University College, Carditf, Acting-Reyistrar, 

October, 1910. 
YRESHAM’S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK, 
MASTERSHIPS VACANT IN JANUARY. 

1. HISTORY, £250 (if experienced), Oxford Man, Ist Class History Finals, 

2. MUSIC, £300 (minimum), Oxford or Camb. Musical Degree, 

Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


W&NnTED | IN JANUARY, Oxon. or Camb. History 
Hon. Man for English to Intern. Arts Standard. Good school. 














Commencing salary £110, res.—Messrs. NEEDES, Bradshaw's, Surrey 
Street, Strand, : ee ee ee 
DETIRED SOLICITOR DESIRES OCCUPATION 


(SECRETARIAL or otherwise). Remuneration nominal. — Address 
“SOLICITOR,” c/o Mesers. A. Rogers Ford and Veale, Solicitors, 44 Nicholag 
Street, Bristol. 


WOCIAL COPARTNERSHIP.—A LADY living in a 

house of her own, on nine acres of ground amidst woodland and heath, 

635 feet above sea, WISHES to MEET with a FAMILY or party of friends 

willing to SHARE EXPENSES with ber permanently. Would undertake the 
charge of Wards.—Apply C. M. C, RIDGE, Cap Lynchmere, Haslemere. 


rr’ 


GENTLEMAN of refinement WANTED as PAYING 
GUEST in country home of retired professional man. Splendid position — 
KENT—€00 fect, facing South. Italian terraced gardens, view 20 miles to sea, 
Grounds 6 acres. Station, larce Village (telephone, 2 doctors) under mile. 
Owner (49) artistic, muvical. Antique furniture throughout. Company's 
water, modern sanitation. Billiards, tennis, pony and cart. Terme (inclusive) 
£5 5s. per week. Permanence desired. © otber guest taken.—Box 90, 
HOOPER and BATTY, 15 Waltrook, B.C. 
SULLY CERTIFICATED and practically experienced 
LADY GARDENER, F R.H.8., DESIRES responsible POST, preferably 


as GARDENING MISTRESS and BOTANY LECTURER in a School.—Apply 
“E.,” Box 441, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


)NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
1 Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium, Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E, Position after expiration of 
time assured.—Addrcss Box 208, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
YO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term cf Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kyxroch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 





T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
kK (Founded 1876.) TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME S'TUDENTS im Literature, Fine Art (Special Subject 
for 1910-11, ** Architecture "’), Essay Class (Subject for 1910-11, ** Nineteenth 
Century Poets”’), History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. 
The Classes, under the direction of an honorary Committee of Ladies, are con- 
ducted by Experienced Tutors of high University attainment, who work in 
direct communication with their Students. Preparation for Examinations, Fees 
from 12s. per term.—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George's 
Classes, Edinburgh. “ 

I R K BECK COLLEG EB, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
SESSION COMMENCED 28rx SEPTEMBER, 1910. 

The College provides DAY AND EVENING COURSES for DEGREES 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in the FACULTIES of AKTS, 
SCIENCE, LAWS, and ECONOMICS, under RECOGNISED TEACHERS 
OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

SUBJECTS -— Classics, English, French, German, Logic, History, Geography, 
Economics, Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Geology. 
Post-graduate and Research Work in well-equipped Laboratories, 

Full particulars en application to the SECRETARY, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
TL 24MINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LOVEDAY. 
Boarding House: ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD. 


K ELLFIEL '. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 

(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). 
Modern education. Splendid record of health. Large grounds, gravel soil, 
‘wo Scholarships awarded annually. 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, se te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.— For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, ‘. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CON DER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils on ed for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 1 
required, ealthy situation, Tennis, hockey, &c. 


UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURN B.--— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Danghters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fiells 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 
ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY.— 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron, Fine 
school and house buildings; 14 acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School. 


Ss" “FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress— Miss LUCY SILCOX, 

St. Felix Schco] stands in ten acres of ground about a mile from the sea on 

_he bracing Suffolk coast. ak. ee 

UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 


BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWQMEN, Practical, Theoretical. 
(Gold Medallist R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MA RAICHER 








SYSTEM, by Frenchman, ntering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principals; 
LILY HUGHES JONES, MARY PEERS, F.B.H.8, See Prospectus, 
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HERWELL HALL, OxFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATH RINE I, DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Stetente are pared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambelige Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65. 
Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a Loan Fund. 


T. MARY'S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of pi» irls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
mbridge Training College). 
(1) TRAINING COL LEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and ag 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
a year. SCHOOL, 24-50 gs. a year. KINDE GARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 


Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 

YOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A, 

ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver M 
with Diplomas, awa to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of qeaaen. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Further particulars fre from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this Coliege to become ‘T: eachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Ma: , Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, ricket, Tennis, &. 


}ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


K DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, | Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARL /ETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No, 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Pri eepectnane, O2. ean be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 


A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEON ARDS- 
School ; 


ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; ves Masters.—lllustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH 


1T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS Co., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant- Mistress at St. Leonard’ 8 School, St. Andrews). 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 

Two Scholarships awarded annually to Girls under 13 years of age—Examina- 
tion to be held in coh. Names of intending candidates should be sent to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS before December 15th. 

BROOK GREEN, 


IT. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
}\) HAMMERSMITH, W.—The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on TU ESDAY, WEDNESDAY, & THURSDAY, 
December 6th, 7th, and 8th. These Scholarships exempt the holders from 
qian 3 of tuition fees.—Regulations may be obtained on application to the 
{iGH MISTRESS, at the School. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALL ASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa. 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard, 


(ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 


























COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. Principal—Miss H. T. 
NEILD, M. A. (Vict.), Class, Tripos (Camb.), assisted by Miss M. MENNELL 
(trained by Madame Usterberg).—Prospectus on application. 


S T. LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. —Thorough 
b Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation for 
Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, informa- 


tion respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 


23 Havelock Koad, ‘Hastings. _ eae 
IGHFIELD HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
___ AUTUMN TERM SEPTEMBER 22xv TO DECEMBER 20rn. 


Sy ne AND LIP-READING.—Private School for 

Resident and Day Pupils (deaf or hearing) of good social position from 
4 years of age. Adults also received. Stammering and other defects of speech 
corrected. References to Specialists and Parents.—Apply to Miss BULLOCK 
(Certi fic ated ‘Teacher of the Deaf), | 141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


ee PERMANENTLY CURED 
‘SS by Self-Cured Stammerer.—Write for Booklet of particulars and 
testimonials, post-free from Mr. A. C., SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 
Mansions, London, W.C 


; BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. | 
PSWICH SCHOOL. 


Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A. (late Assistant-Master Rugby Schoo!). 
Preparation for University, ‘Army and Navy, and professional careers, 














For prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipawich, 





seaeer 


EIGHTOR PARK 
NEAR READING. 


Public School for Boys from 12 to 19. Fo Forty-five acres of park and Playing. 
fields; swimming-bath, laboratories, &. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A., at the School, 


a 

4 ASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 

President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev, F,g, 

WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 

Engineering Cc Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 

Corps. New buildings, uets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &. Exhibj. 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS 


Rich Foundation. Numerous Scholarships from £90 a year to Universities, 
School Scholarships of £30 a year. Tuition fee £15 a year. Boarding fee £47, 
no extras, Splendid Ls Healthy position by the Yorkshire’ Wolds.— 
Head-Master, G. H. KEETON, M.A., adhe seven years Sixth Form Master at 


Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
ING’S SCHOOL, “GANTERBURY& 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on NOV. 30th 
DEC, 2nd for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, — &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. Well- equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
8 to 13. 5 Boarding- houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. Mc DOWAL L, M. LA, 


{.PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
ma ma Scholarshipe to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLL EGE, TAVI- 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements, 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained nurse with highest references, Terms 
moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon. 


| | Fema MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY, 
Head-Master—G. F. A. OSBORNE, M.A. 
For further parti particulars apply to HEAD- D-MASTER. — 


COLLEG E, 
Scholarship Examination 




















LAN DOVERY 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. 
at Private Schools in March, 
__Warden—Rev. W. W. | w. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 








LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM will “gf 5 JESDAY, January 17th, 1911, 

Head-Master—C, *KINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER lL5th, 16th, 17th, 1910, 
Fifteen value £70 to £20, and various Grants.—For particulars apply 


BURSAR. 
HIRE. 


UXTON COLLEGE, DERBYS 

1,000 feet high. Suits delicate and healthy boys. Classical and Modern 
sides, £10,000 recently. spent on improvements. Laboratory, workshop (wood 
and metal), gy ium suite, swimming-bath, extensive playing- 
fields.—For further gestions apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


I ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co- educational: 
_4 aimsat developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough education 
on modern lines from 6 . upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Han icrafte well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 


ticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. 


GNEATON CASTLE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 




















WHITBY.—TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 50 guineas per annum are 
offered to sons of gentlemen under 11 (in assigning marks an allowance is made 
for age). Successful Candidates prepared for Public Schools Entrance or 
Scholarship Exams., or the Navy.—Further particulars on application. 


NT. CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 
(Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: Mr. A. E. 
MURRAY; Mr. JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. Successes in 1909— 
Classical Scholarship, Harrow; King's Scholarship, Westminster; Modern 
Scholarship, Wellington ; Classical Scholarship, Weymouth College. 


rJ\HE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, M.A., formerly Assistant- 

Master at Marlborough and Wellington, Inte Head-Master of Ipswich 
School, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to prepare for the University or Pro- 
fessions.—Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 


ee ATEAU D’OEX. — ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, M.A. Oxford. eg > for 
subjects. ing 
UARY 171TH, aL. - 











English Public Schools. French and German stron 
climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. SCHOOL BEGINS JA 
Address, till December 20th, Liverpool College. 


ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Modera 
languages. Many refs.—Rev. A. BSOWLEES, M.A., Normanton, Stantest. 





FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquir Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Jioloncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of h enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of making. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICEK, Di Dieppe. _ 


| IEPPE. — Rev. ; MERK, 1} 











CHARLES MERK, M.A, A. PhD. 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecture 

at Wren’s, Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 

Pupils placed with French families, if de Holiday pupils received.— 


Address; BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
\RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 


LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find s 
pleasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Bue 
de Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 
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JARIS.— Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
ken. Beautiful house with a large garden im Auteuil, the healthiest part 
Paris, near the Boise, Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. SS eee SE 
NTERNATIONAL GUILD, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris.— 
Systematic Courses in Literatures, &c., of France and England. Guild's 
Diploma is recognised, A limited number of Students can be received at the 
Hostel.—Prospectus on application to Miss WILLIAMS (Agrégée of the Paris 
University). Seer eae tes 
QULOGNE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE (Boys).—Modern 
improvements; grounds 7 acres. Practicai French professional or 
commercial training; diplomas officially delivered. Fees, uineas per 
annum; reduction for brothers, or when sister attends Girls’ College.— Write 
for Illustratcd Prospectus, M. BARLET, Head-Master. OPP te tyahian 
ANOVER BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
| GENTLEMEN, HARTWIGSTRASSE 4:1, HANOVER.—Principal: 
JAMES GRAY, B.A. (Lond.), F.E.1.S. Prepares for all Examinations. 
Individual tuition. Specially recommended by English Church Committee. 
German household. Highest references. Prospectuses free. 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DUCA TION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


GcHo OLS and TUTORS. 





Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 

’ Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at bome and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspectec 


l. 

162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 

CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS, 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. fhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Llustrations, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CIIARGE, Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired. —UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC GENCY, 123 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphic 
Address: “ Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
Aus SPORTS, LTD., beg to announce that they 


have secured the entire accommodation at thirty-one Hotels (3,000 beds) 
for SKATING, SKLING, TOBOGGANING, and CURLING at:—Murren, 
Montana, Villars-sur-Ollon, Morgins, St. Beatenberg, Kandersteg, Wengen, 
Lenzerheide, Ballaigues. For plans apply to: 
e 5 Endsleizh Gardens, London, N.W. 
M ISS BISHOP’S Privare Socran Tours. 
a Accompanied throughout by Miss Bishop. Easy travel, inclusive terms. 
Reis. exched. Feb. Ist, ITALY (ROME, NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE). 
March, ALGERIA & TUNISIA. April, ITALIAN LAKES. May, PYRENEES. 
—Programmes from Miss BISHOP, Haslemere, Wimbledon Park Road, 8.W. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR, 


HE FIRST NATURE-CURE IN ENGLAND, 
BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 
Altitude 500 feet. Pure, Bracing Air, and Beautiful Country. 
One hour and forty minutes from Waterloo. 
An Ipgat Houipay ror Trnep Peorie, wit oR witout TREATMENT. 
Sun, Air, Water, and Rikli Vapour Baths; Non-Flesh Diet; Sleeping in Air 
Huts, which are heated in Winter; Physical Culture, 


a _For Hlustrated Prospectus apply MANAGER. —_ 
ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Very 


sheltered situation, elose to moors, delightful during autumn months. 
Verandah facing south, with glass front. Private sitting-rooms if required. 
Meals at separate tables. Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “ CANTAB,,” 
Middlecott, Hsington, Newton Abbet, 8. Devon. 


FfANGco DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 








A tT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
_ Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind ef Buth, Massage 
an‘ Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


TYPEWRITING. 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Lowest rates for best work. 
General MSS. Plays. Carbon copies. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NO. DICKINSON, 1} Sackville Gardens, Iford, Essex, 


APPEALS. 


(ymunce OF ENGLAND WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 
Patrons—Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN. 
Patron of the Children’s Union—H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

The Officially Recognised Organisation of the National Church fer Dealing 
with Outcast, Destitute, and Neglected Children. 

i07 Homes, including Farm, Industrial, and Cripples’ Homes. Over 15,500 
Children have been rescued. Over 4,100 now under the Society's care. 

FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED to meet a Deficit of over £8,000, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be gratefully acknowledged by the 
Secretary, Rev. E. de M. RUDOLF, 

OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, LONDON, 8.E. 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 

of religion. President: His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G. Chairman: Sir 

Thomas Skewes-Cox, J.P. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES 

are MUCH NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 
16 St. James’s Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 


- MISCELLANEOUS. 
[HE LEAGUE OF HONOUR. 


Objects :—(1) To Educate the British Electorate on Questions affecting 
the Honour of our Country; (2) To make the Sentiment thus Roused Effective 
in Influencing the Government of the Empire. Scheme approved by leading 
a, M.P.'s,and Public Men.—Full information from HON, SECRETARY, 
Rake Manor, Milford, Surrey. 


RINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS having Gravel or 

Asphalt Tennis Courts, and those requiring a Gymnasium Shoe free 

from the objectionable qualities of Rubber, should try the new ‘“‘GYMFLEX 

SHOE,” which is very flexible and wonderfully durable, Price from 4s, 0d. to 
9s. 6d.—Write for sample and testimonials to 

HORNE'S BOOT WAREHOUSE, ST. ALBANS. 


\ ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 5 Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. Established 12 years, Tel.: 5060 Mayfair. Well- 
Educated, Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied. Advice on 
TRAINING a Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch 
of employment.— Apply SECRETARY. 


J OURNALISM FOR WOMEN.—“ Practical knowledge 
e leads to remunerative work.” Special course by famous journalist 
included in the unique training provided by THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL 
OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. Genuine introductions given. Write 
or telephone. 











LAYS for CHILDREN and ADULTS for HOME 
ACTING WANTED. All MSS. sent in will be considered, and if printed 
will be paid for.—Address The PLAY EDITOR, care of T. C. and 
E. C. Jack, Publishers, Edinburgh. 





YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition). A 
trial is solicited from those who appreciate really good coffee. 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 3lb., 4s. ; 6 Ib., 7s. 6d.; CARRIAGE PAID, 
Ground, 4d. per Ib. more. Sample and testimonials free. 
R. JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C. 


MREEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
J EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited, Tel.: 3,500 Gerrerd. 
JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
8 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report, 


_P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. ——__ 
7. PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
4 


—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Expericnced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


LD FALSE ''EETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

Artificial Teeth you have for disporal. Most liberal offers by the larzest 

firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1893, Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Pst. 100 years. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Laveaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OOK BARGAINS.—Brittany, by Mortimer Menpes, 

Coloured Plates, 7s. 6d., cost 20s. net; Frohawk's Birds, Illus., 6 vols., 

36s. Gd., cost £5 58.; Who's Who, 1909, 4s, 6d., cost 10s. net; Paston Letters, 

4 vols., I2s. @d., cost 2ls. Catalogues free. Books bonght.—HOLLAND 
BROS., Book Merchants, 21 Joun Brient Street, Biewteouwam. 


OOKS WANTED.—Complete Works of Lever, 37 vols.‘ 
Mark Twain, 24 vols.; Stevenson, Edinburgh or Pentland Edition} 
Meredith, 32 vols. ; Dickens, 30 vols. ; Browning, 17 vols. ; Thackeray, 26 vols. ; 
Oscar Wilde, 14 vols.; Pater, 8 vols.; Tennyson, 10 vols. ; Casanova, 12 vols. ; 
and other sets of Standard Authors.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
Birmingham. 


OOKPLATES.—Every book-lover should have his own 
; Bookplate. We supply Artistic and Original Bookplates, each one 
specially designed and incorporating customer's ideas, for 17s. 6d., including 
Desien, Block, and 100 Plates. Specimens free.—* BOOK PLATES,” T. P. Aesn., 
49 Great Portland Street, London. 


USIC AT’ ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail Department 
ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock, 
We pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return, 
Catalogues FREE.--MURDOCH’'S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W. 
City Showrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches, _ 
1OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to hie Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, P.Z.8., who | 








estroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 





Recommended by Dr. HW. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D, 
—Ting 1/3, 2/3, 46.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield, 
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SNAKE 












Aromatic 
Turkish 
Special 
Blend. . 






Iade in 6 sizes. 









“There is nothing so choice and delicate 


CONNOISSEURS 


CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Price 5/- to 12/6 per roo. 


:-) Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN 


SPASMS, 
and 


| Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


PALPITATION. 
Acts like a Charm in DIARRH@A and DYSENTERY 


———____.» 


CHLORODYNE 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


q Cuts short all attacks of 
HYSTERIA NEURALGIA, 


The only Palliative in 
TOOTHACHE, 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 





Refuse imitations and insist on having 
Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE Chlorodyne, 
Of all Chemists, 


The Most Valuable Medicine ever discovered 


1/1}, 2/9, 4/6. 





Stand 
No. 
34 


Limited. 










Joun Daxsr, of 1 Wellingion Street. 
a ldressed to Tug PuBwuisuer, 
London, W.C. 





“ Spectator” 






Cheyues and Money Orders payab'e to Joun Baker. 
to be made payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Business Letters should be 
Office, 1 Wellington Street, | Send for Mlustrated 





Money Orders 





10, 12, 15, 20 and 
30 h.p. MODELS. 


Catalogue 22 post -free 
on application, 





The 1911 Models of the famous British-Built 


Argyll Car 


are being exhib'ted at the 


OLYMPIA MOTOR SHOW. 


They embody all the very bost ideas and most 
modern improvements which tend towards the 
comfort of the occupants. 

The extreme simplicity of the whole design, tho 
utmost care in selecting the very best material, 
and stringent supervision in our works, justify our 
claims for absolute efficien 
ARGYLLS havo the knack of picking up speed 
aT very quickly, and will take even the steepost of 
hills without noise or apparent effort. 


ey under all conditions. 


ARGYLLS, LTD., ALEXANDRIA, N.B, 
Head Office and Works... lexandria, N.B, 
London Showrooms :. 6 Great Marlboro: gh Street 
Glasgow Showrooms ° ... 92/94 Mitchell Street 
Edinburgh Showrooms ., 16 Shandwick Place 
London Repair Works ... 1} ‘Guilford Street, W.C. 





THE THREE GREAT 












The “Schweitzer” 














H. SCHWEITZER & CO., Ltd., 





Scechweitzer’s 


Cocoa prepara- 
tions represent the full scientific 
application of the nutritive principle 
of the cocoa bean to the require- 
ments of the digestive functions 
under all conditions, and are specially 
recommended by the faculty. 


ALL GROCERS, STORES, HOME, = & COLONIES. 


143 YORK ROAD, LONDON, N. 


COCOA SPECIALITIES : 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


The Cocoa of perfect purity and com- 
plete di: ee, 
ON-CONSTIPATING. 
o m.. is genuine Cocoa."’—Lancet, 
“Be sure and give your patients 
Schweitzer's Cocoatina."’ 
—Sir Andrew Clark, 


SCHWEI!TZER’S 


PEPTON COCOA 


possesses powers of assimilation that 
render it of the greatest value as a 
general digestive. 
“Such a perfectly digestible and 
nutritious beverage."’— Guardian. 
In 1/6 Tins only. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
DIABETES CHOCOLATE 


The perfect food for all suffering from 
diabetes, In Cartons, 1'- 











THE VERY BEST CHAMPAGNES 


kought direct on the French 
market at low prices—sold to 
you at low prices. 


DE CREMENAY 1900 


Grand Vin, Extra Sec. 
G8s. PER DOZEN BOTTS. 


VEUVE VICTOIRE 1904 
Private Cuvée, Extra Dry. 
48s. PER DOZEN BOTTs. 
Compare these Wines with well-known, much 
higher y;riced Brands of similar style. They are 
equal in quality, and ever increasing in favour 
among our 16,000 clients all over the world, 


HATCH, MANSFIELD, & CO., 


47 PALL MALL, $.W. 
























Send for Price- List, 











STILL 


Winninger -«- - . 
Berncastier <- ~ - 24- eo ee 
Brauneberg - - - 27/- oo 2 
Graacher Himmeblreich 36/- a a 

These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value. 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as 
is most often done. 


Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on orders of I dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 


BRIDGES, ROUTH & Co., 
(EsTapLisHepD 8t. Michael's House, 
1763.) Cornhill, London, E.c. 


MOSELLES. 


21/- per dozen net. 











MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 

this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Papeter DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine mects 
with fom the constantly increas- 
fing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

8 Doren Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriages 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Botties, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tue LeapenuaLt 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
M by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


Per Doren, 
Bots. ¢- Bota 


14/6 8/8 


17/6 9 

















FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 


Aaglieibions for Copies of the SPEC TATOR and Dieniicind upon matters = bucinets 
should nor be addressed to the Eprror, but fo the Pusiisuge, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 
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HONOLISZT 


AN AMAZING 
SELF-PLAYING PIANO. 


ALL WHO CAN APPRECIATE 


the difference between 
the delightful playing 
of such pianists as 


BACKHAUS, 
BUSONI, 
CARRENO, or 
SAUER, 


and the monotonous music of the foot- 
driven “ Player-Piano,” should attend one 
of the free recitals at 162 New Bond 
Street. Intending Purchasers of “ Piano- 
Players” or of “Player-Pianos” should 
first hear the marvellous Phonoliszt. 


NO PEDALLING REQUIRED! 
NO LEVERS TO WORK! 


The PHONOLISZT plays itself, and 
produces the renderings of all the world’s 
greatest pianists exactly as if they were 
mm person seated at the piano, 


— 


THE 


P 


Fall particulars post-free. Free Recitals at 11 and 3 daily. 
KEITH, PROWSE, & CO., Ltd., 162 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To securc the peacc and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption cf Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


£ «. a. | 2 a. 4, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 25 0 O©| Members 10 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice- Presidents .. 5& © @| Associates, with Literature 
Members 110 and Journal 050 


The Suls« ription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subseriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





Sec retary, 


Cofone! W. v. 8B. BIRD, 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


——— 


INVESTED FUNDB........ £75,000,000. 


FURNITURE 
Sucks intencon. ~=©9£FOR CASH 
Wm. SPRIGGS & CO., Ltd., 


Catalegues free. 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


—— ~— 


For general use 


The “ Allenburys ” Diet is a eomplete and easily digested Food. It is pleasant 

take, reedily aseimilated, and speedily restorative. Whilst helping the 

tystein to recover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food for general use. 

Prepared frem rich milk avd whole wheat in a partially predigested form. 
Made in a minute—add boiling water only, 


Of Chemists, 146 and 3,- per tin. 
te A r) 

llenburys” DIET 

ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, E.C. 





The 


Large Sample sent for 3d. stamps. 





A HOME 
ORCHESTRA 


has hitherto probably been beyond the fondest 
dreams of the lover of music. It need no 
longer be so. The olian Orchestrelle is a 
complete orchestra embodied in one instrument 
which all can play in their own homes. It is 
an instrument which is an unique privilege to 
all those who take delight in good music. It is 
an instrument which earlier followers of music 
would have given almost anything to possess. 
The immense tone power and the marvellously 
faithful representations of the tonal qualities of 
all the instruments comprising a full orchestra 
are a revelation to all those who hear the 
Eolian Orchestrelle for the first time. The 
immortal works of the great orchestral com- 
posers can be played by any one just as an 
orchestra would play them. And no technical 
musical knowledge is required. Just musical 
taste and insight alone are all that is necessary 
to render the grandest of all music in a way 
that is a delight to the most cultured ear. 
You can call at olian Hall whenever you 
care to and yourself play some of 
favourite the .olian 
Catalogue No. 20, which gives a fuller descrip- 
tion, will be sent on application, but a visit 


your 


music on Orchestrelle. 


sooner or later is indispensable, for no written 
possibly do justice to the 
“Zolian Orchestrelle, 


description can 





The Orchestrelle Company, 
JEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond St., London, W. 


HELP 


THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N., 
WITH 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
LEWIS H. GLENTON-KERR, Seeretary. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Subscriptions received by, 
Tue Otp Corner Booxstorge (Incorporated), 27 & 29 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue Inrernationan News 
Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Corner Sih Avenue and 27th Street, New York, U.S.A., 
and 1,015 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tuas Sus- 
SCRIPTION News Company, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; Gavianani’s Liprary, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli, Paris; Tae Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King 
Street West, Toronto, Canada; Ww. Dawson anv Sons, Manning 
Chambers, Toronto, Canada; A. T. Cuapman, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Strect, Montreal, Canada; Tax ANGLO-AmeRicAN BooxseLLine 


Derér, Port Said; and Wu. Dawson anv Sons, Cape Town. 

Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anp Gorcu, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp CoMPANY, 
Dunedin ; 
anp Companys, Wellinglon, N.Z.; 
C. W. Riapy, Adelaide. 


Simpson ano Wi wiams, Christchurch; H. Baicum 
R. Srrecxiey, Auckland; and 
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At all Booksellers and Bookstalls 


= NELSON'S NEW NOVELS 2:. 


PANTHER’S CUB A. and E. Castle 
LADY GOOD-FOR-NOTHING By “Q.” 
PRESTER JOHN John Buchan 
SIR GEORGE’S OBJECTION Mrs. W.K. Clifford 
THE OTHER SIDE H. A. Vachell 
DAISY’S AUNT E. F. Benson 
SECOND STRING Anthony Hope 
FORTUNE J. C. Snaith 
THE HISTORY OF MR. POLLY H.G. Wells 


LATEST ISSUES OF NELSON’S POPULAR LIBRARIES 





“The Call from the Past” By Leonard Merrick 
*““Havelock’s March” By J. W. Sherer 


“Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character” 
By Dean Ramsay 


Price 7d. net 
Price 1s. net 


Price 6d. net 





SUBJECTS of MOMENTOUS CONTENTS. 
Interest and Importance 
are dealt with in 


THE 


ENGLISH 


Arnold Bennett: PARIS NIGHTS. 
THE CENSORED ACT of 
Laurence Housman’s New Play. 

J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P.: 
THE TRADE UNION UNREST. 

Dr. Dillon H. G. Wells’ 
NEW MACHIAVELLI 
(conclusion). 
BONE-SETTING AND THE PROFESSION, 

By “Fairplay.” 


R E VI E Wi  eonritaa. 


AND OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
R. B, Cunninghame Graham. 
Camille Mauclair. 
Professor M. A. Gerothwohl, Litt.D. 
Anton Chekhov. 
H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
Cc. Reginald Enock, F.R.G,S,. 
POETRY: 

Richard Middicton. 

Herbert Trench. F. S. Flint. 


NOVEMBER. 
READERS, THINKERS, SPEAKERS 


should avail themselves of the aid afforded 

by this leading Review of Advanced 

Thought, and order at once. Obtainable at 

all leading Booksellers’ & Railway Bookstalls 
Monthly, 2s. Gd. nct. 

Annual Subscription, 25s. post-free. 





Editorial and Pablishing Office : 
11 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


BLACKWOOD’ 


W.C. 


Note this Note on Note Paper. 
Order 


HIERATICA 


NOTE PAPER 


from your Stationer; you 
will be pleased, your pen 
will be satisfied, and your 
correspondents will be 
ratified. Once establish 
IERATICA in your desk, 
and its place will never 
be usurpe4. 


PRICE 1/- a BOX in ALL SIZES. 


Be sure ou ask for 

HIERATICA, and do not 

be put off with any substi- 
tute. Write to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 


Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C., 
for FREE Samples and Interesting Booklet 





For NOVEMBER contains 
Ocean Island. 


A Holiday in South Africa. 
By the Right, Hon. Sir i. Mortimer Duranp, 


“Bill Bailey.” 


Ober-Ammergau—An Appreciation. 
By Avaernon Ceci, 


By Ian Har, 


Tsune—and the O Jo-san. 
By Anne Hearp Drer. 


A Regimental Centenary. By X. 


“A Princely Woman.” 
By Cuaries Wainter. 


Fancy Farm. By New Muwgo, 


A Servant of the Queen. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, ls. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 


Musings without Method: 
Benjamin Disraoli. 


The Indian Councils at Work. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 








a 


Otto Schulze & Co, 


MODERN SCOTTISH PORTRAIT 

PAINTERS. With an_ Introductory 
Essay by PERCY BATE. Demy 4to, 
with 61 Photogravure Plates, 


. £2 2s. net, 
Also 25 Copies on Japanese Vellum, 
numbered. £5 6s. 


WRITINCS BY AND ABOUT JAMES 
ABBOTT McNEILL WHISTLER. A 
Bibliography. By DON C. SEITz. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. Only 350 copies, 
108. 6d. net, 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ARTISTS 
—ENCLISH AND FRENCH. By 
WILLIAM KNIGHT, Emeritus Pro. 
fessor of Philosophy in the University 
of St. Andrews. With 50 Full-page Illus. 
trations, royal 8vo, cloth. 108. 6d. net, 











ROBIN HOOD— ROBERT THE DEVIL 
—FRYER BACON. Three Early English 
Romances. With Full-page Illustra. 
tions, Ornamental Capitals, Head and 
Tail Pieces by HAROLD NELSON, 
4to, cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 





THE HEART OF A DANCER. Poems, 
By W. W.PEPLOE. Large 8vo, cloth, 
5s. net. 





ECHOES FROM THE PAST. By a 
SCOTS STUDENT, afterwards Teacher 
of Philosophy. Being Extracts from 
his Notebooks written during the years 
1848 to 1856. 12mo, sewn. 1s. 6d. not. 





THE PRADO MUSEUM. An Appre- 
ciation of its most important Paintings, 
By ERNEST P. ROMADA, Member 
of the Society of Arts, Rome. With a 
Plate, crown 8vo, stiff cover. (In the 
press.) 1s. 6d. 


THE COATS OF ARMS OF THE 
KNICHTS OF THE MOST NOBLE 
AND ANCIENT ORDER OF THE 
THISTLE. Drawn by GRAHAM JOHN- 
STON, Herald Painter to the Court of 
the Lord Lyon. With a Historical In- 
troduction by Sir JAMES BALFOUR 
PAUL, LL.D., Lord Lyon King-of- 
Arms, Demy 4to, half-seal. (In the 
press.) £2 2s. 


THE CARDEN OF THE PURPLE ROSE. 
A charming tale of the Origin 4 
hundred years ago of an old Scottish 
Manse Garden. Square 12mo, orn 
mental cover. 1s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS TO NERVOUS PEOPLE. 
Letters on Psychotherapeutics. By 
Prof. H. OPPENHEIM of Berlin Uni- 
versity. Translated by ALEXANDER 
BRUCE, M.D., Editor of the Review 
of Neurology and Psychiatry. 8v0, 
sewn. (Second Edition.) 1s. net. 


TEXT-BOOK OF NERVOUS DISEASES 
By Prof. HH. OPPENHEIM, Authorised 
Translation of the Fifth German 
Edition by ALEX. BRUCE, M.D, 
F.R.C.P.E., F.8.S.E. With 432 Illus 
trations in the Text and 8 Plates, 
2 vols. crown 4to,cloth. (In the press.) 

42s. net. 


ne 


THE EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY. An Account of its Origi 
with a Description of its Rarer Books 
and Manuscripts. By DAVID CU TH- 
BERTSON, Sub-Librarian. _ Illus 
trated by Facsimiles. Only 350 copies 
—_ With 22 Illustrations, 4 
rds. 10s. 6d. net. 
anit 


20 SOUTH FREDERICK ST., EDINBURGH. 
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mOM .. 
Cassell’ s Autumn List| 


An penne Siatines of African 
Travel and Explcration. 


IN THE HEART 
OF AFRICA 


By THE DUKE OF MECKLENBURG. 


with 4 Colour Plates, 147 pages of llustrations, and 2 Maps, 
cloth gilt, 15s. net. [Prospectus free. 
The author of this book, the Duke Adolphus Frederick of 
Mecklenburg, cousin of the German Empress, is the foremost 
sportsman in the Kaiser's dominions. 
The volume embodies the results of a hunting and scientific 
expedition which the Duke carried out, accompanied by a host of 
scientific experts, in unknown territory in Central Africa. 


NAPOLEON IN HIS GOWN DEFENCE 


By CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 
With 5 Plates, cloth gilt, gilt top, 12s. net. (Preqpestus fre. 


THE DESERT GATEWAY fi2k:s.an¢ 


By S. H. LEEDER. 
A Sympathetic Appreciation of the Arab People. 


Illustrated with 16 Plates from Photographs, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 
[ Prospectus , Jree. 


THE LIGHT SIDE OF THE LAW 
By GEORGE A. MACDONALD. 
Cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 
The author deals with abstruse and legal problems in a 


human, illuminating, and deliciously humorous way. 


A Popular Edition of the most authoritative volume dealing 
with the racial peculiaritics of women, 


WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS 


By T. ATHOL JOYCE, M.A. 
With a Frontispiece in Colours and 64 Plates, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 


THREE LiTTLE BOOKS. 1s. net each 


CHARLES DICKENS 
By W. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE. (Little Books on 
Great Writers Series.) 


With 6 Full-page Tilustrations by Frep Barnaxp in Colour, 
now produced for the first time. 


A LITTLE JOURNEY TO SWITZERLAND 


With 6 Full-page Illustrations in Colour by E. W. Hasienvsr, 


THE BIRD-FOLK AT HOME. py MAY BYRON. 


With 6 Full- -page Plates in Colour and numerous I]lustrations 
in the Text by WiturAm Foster. 


Cassell’s Successful al 6/- Fic Fiction 
Ley , Betty GF SCOTLAND YARD - The Baroness Orczy 
THE. LAME. ENCLISHMAN - - = Warwick Decping 


4th Rdition. 


THE enowe MASK - - - - Percy James Brebner 


THE. LOVELY’ MRS. BLAKE - - = Richard Marsh 
LOVE'S BARRIER - - - . - Annie S. Swan 
CPAL FIRE: a Bush Love Story - - Mrs. Campbell Praed 
THE YOKE OF CIRCUMSTANCE Helen Waiiace 
THE MAN OF THE FORTY FACES - - T. W. Hanshew 3/6 








New Novel published on Friday 


A GENTLEMAN OF QUALITY 
By FREDERIC VAN RENSSELAER DEY. 


An absorbing tale of mystery that 
impels and ho Ids the atte sntion. 


-_——__ 


a write feo Gift- Book Catalogue. 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 





Mowbrays’ New Books. 


NEW VOLUME IN “THE ENCLISH CHURCHMAN’S LIBRARY.” 


Cloth, with gilt top and marker, Is. net. 


THE NOTES OF THE CHURCH. 


By the Rev. DARWELL D.D., ye of Pusey House, 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE “ARTS OF THE CHURCH.” 
Edited by the Rev. PERCY DEARMER, M.A. Cloth, Is. 6d. net each, 


REN AISSANCEARCHITECTURE 


By the Rev. E. HERMITAGE DAY, D.D., F.S.A. With 37 Illustrations 
from Photographs. 


SYMBOLISM OF THE SAINTS. 


By the Rev. P. M. SSTOHELA, 6 M.A., F.S.A. With 4 Ilustrations, 


THE CLAIMS AND PROMISE 
OF THE CHURCH. 


A Sequence of Letters between GABRIEL GILLETT and 
WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net, 


THE DEATHLESS| ‘SOUL. 


Common-sense Reasons for Boteuing: in Existence after 
Death. By CHILLINGHAM HUNT. With many Passages on 
Immortality from Scientists, Philosophers, and Poets. Parchment, Is, 
net; or with Large any n, top edge wom, is, 6d. net. 











REUNION AND ROME. 


By the Ren, PERCY DEARMER, M.A. With oa Prefatory Letter by 
His Grace the ARC HBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. Is. net; cloth, 
Is. 6d. at. (For a long critical review see ** Church Trmes,"* July 8th.) 


NOTES ON THE PAPAL CLAIMS 


By the Rev. ARTHUR BRINCKMAN, Cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 

Contents :--Introductory Sections—The Witness of the New Testament 
against the Papal Claims-— Miscellancous Notes on the Papal Claime—The 
Papacy— Unity and the Rule of Faith—'The Papacy and the Cult of the Saints 
—The Papacy not Catholic—The Secular Aspect of the Papacy, 


MEDITATIONS ON THE LIFE & 
TEACHING OF JESUS CHRIST. 


By the Rev. G. B. BUDIBENT, M.A. With a Preface by the Rev. 
P, N. WAGGETT, M.A., Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, 
Cloth, Is. 6d. net, 


THE STORY OF SAINT 
CATHERINE OF SIENA. 


By NETTA SYRETT. With 12 Illustrations in Half-tone, and a Frontis- 
piece in Colour, cloth, 2s, 6d, net, 

Miss Syrett writes of St. Catherine of Siena with a remarkable freshness 
and deftness of toueh which will appeal to readers of all ages, but especially to 
the young reader. For the story as she tells it has the colour aud joy of a 
fairy tale—and yet is true ; and the delicate reserve shown in dealing with the 
relizious side of the narrative adds to its impressivencss, 


A BROTHERHOOD OF HEROES 


Being Memoriais of Chart:s, George, and William Napicr 
Selected and Arranged by STEPHEN GWYNN. With 4 lllustrations in 
Colour by H. M. PAGET. Cloth, 3s, Gd, net, 


THE TWO OF THEM TOGETHER 


A Tale about Africa of To-day. Ry the Rev. ARTHUR 
SHEARLY CRIPPS, M.A., Wreningham, Mashonaland, With 6 Iilus- 
trations in Colour by J. R. SKEL TON, Cloth, 2s ‘6d. net. 


THE LAST ABBOT OF 
GLASTONBURY. 


A Tale of the Dissolution of the Monasterics. Py the late 
Rev. A. D. CRAKE. A New Edition, with 9 Iustrations in Colour and 
Half-tone by GEORGE E. KRUGER. Cloth, 2s. éd. net. 


THE EARTHLY LIFE OF OUR 
LORD. 


By the Rev. B. W. RANDOLPH, D.D., Conon of Ely. Text in large 
type, with 59 DNlustrations, ls. net; cloth, Is. 6d. net; cloth gilt, 2s. net. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. LUKE. 


With 25 Full-page Illustrations, parchment, Is. 64. net ; cloth, 2s. net, 

The text is printed from the Revised Version after the fashion of modern 
literature, arranged in chapters according to the natural divisions of its 
subject-matter, as well as into paragraphs. Italics are used for quotations, the 
speeches are arranged in accordance with ordinary usage, and the punctuation 
occasionally altered. The illustrations choren are for the most part but little 
known, and ae efore add to the value and interest as well as to the teaching 
po wer of the volume. 


iMlustrated List post-free on Application. 
A. R. MOWBRAY & CO., Ltd., 28 Margaret Street, 


es $$$ $s 











Oxford Circus, London, W.; & 9 High Street, Oxford. 
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THE COMING OF THE HUNS. By 
SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 


This is one of a group of highly imaginative sketches which he 
calls “Through the Mists “—great and vital moments in history 
as his fancy reproduces them. They are a departure from any- 
thing he has heretofore done, and will have an extraordinary 
interest for his legion of readers, Illustrated by N.C. WYETH. 





THE LAND OF THE BUFFALO. By 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


In this number is begun the first of a series of articles by 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON on the Arctic Prairies and their 
wild life, describing some regions where no other white man 
has ever been. The title of this first article is “The Land of 
the Buffalo.” Illustrated from Drawings and Photographs by 
the Author, 





KENNEDY SQUARE. By 
F. HOPKINSON SMITH 


The scone of this new Serial, beginning in this number, is laid 
in the city which was made familiar in “ The Fortunes of 
Oliver Horn,” and the period is of the ante-bellum days. Its 
description of the life of the old South will be very interesting. 
Illustrated by A. I. KELLER. 


THE FALL OF GUAIMARO. By 
GENERAL FREDERICK FUNSTON 


The Correspondence of Washington Irving and 
John Howard Payne 


is a charming and most interesting contribution to American 
Literary History. 





ALSO OTHER ARTICLES, STORIES, AND POEMS IN 


SCRIBNER’S ror 
NOVEMBER 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


A cilia Tale 
of Psychical Research 


THE DWELLER ti: THRESHOLD 
By ROBERT HICHENS 


In which the Author of 
“The Garden of Allah,” 
o Egypt and its Monu- 
ments,” &c., enters an 
entirely new field, and 
one of fascinating inter- 
est—the field of occultism 
Part I.commences in the 
November 


CENTURY MAGAZINE 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., 


London, 


‘THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Requriem or ARCHANGELS FOR THE Wortp. By Herbert Trench. 

IMPERIAL AND Foreign Arrairns: a Revirw or Events. 

Portvcat O.p anp New. By Mackenzie Bell. 

Cuvpa. By Sydney Brooks. 

Tsan FERDINAND OF BULGARIA, 

Tar EnGuisn Hovusewire IN THE 
Woods. 

Some Hivtrs To THE Untonist Parry. 

Tue Cuarrer or Tar Larovur Panty. 

A Kiya’s Proctor ror Prars. By Laurence Housman. 

“Tor Times” anp Inpia. By Sir J. D. Rees, K.C.LE., C.V.0O., M.P, 

Su@ar-Berr anp Enoutsu Aaricutturs. By J. Saxon Mills. 

Aw “Inspirrep Littte Creature” anxnp THe Port Worpsworrd. 
Rosaline Masson. 

Tur GovernmMeNT AND Women's Scurrracr. By Teresa Billington-Greig, 

Tux PassinG or Pierrot. By Dion Clayton Calthrop. 

Feexca Lirk anp THE Frencu Srace: Pavt Bourcetr. By John F, 
Macdonald. 


By Edith Sellers. 
Seventeentu Century. By Margaret I. 

By W. G. Howard Gritten. 

By George N. Barnes, M.?. 


By 


Iv Seance oF Eoertma.—Ill. By Walter Lennard. 
Corresronpencz: “Tar Bairisn 1x Earrr.’’ By Max Montesole. 


CHAPMAN and TALL, | Ltd. 


wenth Edition, Enlarged, 6d. net. 
ANUAL OF LANGUAGES. For Tourists, Students, 
&c. French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Russian, Greek, Turkish, Arabic, Hindustani, Chinese, Japanese, &c. 
&, Dialogues, Vocabulary, and Pronunciation of each ; Mone, Money, &c. By 
ptain C, SLACK, F.R.G.5S,—SIMPKIN & CO., E.C., and all Booksellers, 


I sondon : 














CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


Edited by Sir PERCY BUNTING. 
No. 539. NOVEMBER. 





2s. 6d. 


By Dr. E. J. DILLON 








REPUBLICAN PORTUGAL 


THE OSBORNE JUDGMENT AND TRADE UNIONS 
By J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, mp, 


THE GERMAN CRISIS By PEREGRINUS 


MAETERLINCK’S METHODS OF LIFE AND WORK 
By Madame MAETERLINCK 
STRIKES AND ALARUMS AGAIN 
By LAWRENCE JERROLD 
THE LADY OF THE SLAVE STATES 
By Mrs. GEORGE HAVEN PUTNAM 
THE CHURCH AND MARRIAGE 
By A COUNTRY PARSON 
THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD—I. 
(Reprinted from the “ Contemporary Review” for April, 1886.) 
By the late W. HOLMAN HUNT, O.M. 
IMAGINATION AND THE IDEAL 
By EMMA MARIE CAILLARD 
BJORNSON AND HIS CHRISTIANITY By ELLA ANKER 


COPYRIGHT IN ARCHITECTURE 
By CHARLES TENNYSON 


PET MONGEESE By Mrs. CAMPBELL DAUNCEY 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT:— 
REVIEWS OF BOOKS: 


The History of the Drama; India; Sir F. Treves on 
Uganda; The American Civil War; Mesmerism and 
Christian Science; Mr. Mackail’s Lectures on Greck 
Poetry; “ The Historical Value of the Fourth Gospe!,” &c. 


HORACE MARSHALL and SON. 


London: 


Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting or the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
o “A New Way of Life” :— 


“T should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(A New Way of. Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Srxcraror, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which tt 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H, 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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THE YEAR’S FINEST NOVELS. 


BONE’S 





DAVID W. 


The Brassbounder 


With Mlustrations by the Author. Third Impression. 6s. 


“The swan song of the sailing ship.”’"—Glasgow Herald, 

“ One of the finest sea pieces ever written.” —Graphie, 

“Tt is a book that breathes the real air of shipboard life of to-day and 
yesterday.” —Daily Chronicle, 

« an extraordinarily vivid description of life on board a sailing ship ; invent- 
ing nothing and exaggerating nothing, but fascinating your interest by the 
sheer force, fullness, and picturesqueness of his descriptions of characters and 
incidents.”"—Truth, 

“| want to express such an opinion of ‘The Brassbounder’ (Duckworth) as 
will induce you to put on your hat and run out and buy it at once..... Every 
change in the wind, every point of the compass, every phase of life on the 
deep when sailors still sailed and did not steam, is shown with the breadth and 
the buoyancy and the unsparing simplicity of a man who must have once done 
hig business on the great waters. Mr. Bone’s observation is perfect, his 
expression masterly, and his resulting whole utterly charming.”’—Punch. 

“He must of necessity, for comparison, be referred back to that most 
veracious of story-tellers, Defoe, for his power of narrating tremendous 
happenings in a casual, almost careless way.”’— Standard, 

“Mr. Bone’s work belongs to the ‘gem room’ of the sea picture-gallery; he 

veg us @ homogeneous series of sketches, each complete in itself, but in 
essence related to its fellows, Of their kind we know nothing better. Those 
who are drawn to the sea hy instinct will find in this book poetry, art, and 
knowledge expressed in nautical terms.”’—Spectator. 


A. F. WEDGWOOD'’S 


The Shadow of a Titan 


Third Impression. 6s. 








A great story. The work of « man of fine genius and particular gifts.” 
Bookman, 

“ Por a first book it is an amazingly finished and powerful performance. It 
is evident that many years of close cbservation of men and manners, at home 
and abroad, have gone to the building of this life story.’’—Morning Post. 

“ The work of a man intimate with a lot of life. He knows the life of country 
houses. He knows Cambridge. He knows South America intimately, body and 
soul, He is scientific ; knows a great deal abont war; has been in Germany (not 
as atourist); hunts both to hounds and beagles; writes a fine, supple, tense style 
without labour; is very fond of life. There are excellent things on every page 
—humowr, wit, wisdom, sympathetic understanding.”"— Manchester Guardian, 





DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





Five Important New Books. 
errs wo 


By THEODORE ROTHSTEIN, with Introduction by WILFRID 
SCAWEN BLUNT. 
Crown 8vo, 448 pp., cloth gilt, Indexed, 6s, net. Postage 4d, 
No more significant and illuminative history of Modern Egypt has yet 
sppeared. It should be on the library list of every reader of this journal. It 
isdoemnented throughout and indexed, ow ready. 


THE VICTORY OF LOVE. 


By C. C. COTTERILL. 
Crown Svo, 144 pp., cloth gilt, gilt top, 28. net. Postage 3d. [Now ready. 
Mr. Cotterill, already widely known by his ‘‘ Human Justice for Those at the 
Bottom,” endeavours here to launch the huge and growing accumulation of 
eoodwill against the barriers to the new social order. The change of heart, he 
says, ie already accomplished, What is needed is to make it operative. 


Se MARTERLINCK’S SYMBOLISM: 


THE BLUE BIRD, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By HENRY ROSE. 
Wrappers, Is, net ; }-cloth, gilt top, 2s. net, Postage 1jd.and 24d. [Now ready. 
As its title expresses, this study is chiefly concerned with Maeterlinck’s 
Suggestive play, nud by the aid of the Doctrine of Correspondences Mr. Rose 
mikes clear many obscurities, and clears the way for a greatly increased 
eajoyment of the orig.nal, 


wwe A MODERN HUMANIST. 


THE MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS OF B. KIRKMAN GRAY. 
Edited by HENRY BRYAN BINNS, with Introduction and Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, net. Postage 4d. 

“With its biographical introduction—a model of its kind—this volume is the 
Fees rd not only of a point of view, but of a large-hearted and generous life. 
Ris paper on Shun Theology is full of insight and offers mxterial for twenty 
fermons. Hig faith and confidence in humanity were unquenchable and 
maguiticent,”"—English Review. ‘A personality of singular nobility and 

etrength.”—Morning Leader. 








SOCIAL 
ETHICS 

















“se THE WANDERER **,c™" 


Py HENRY BRYAN BINNS, Author of “The Great Companions,” &c. 
ea ePPers, Is. net. Postage ld. With Photogravure after Botticelli. 

2 His world is full of exuberance, of mystical delight, of deep meditation.” — 

are Review. ‘The inspiration in every ease is criginal and sincere.”’— 
vening News. “ A fine freedom of rhythm and expressioa.”—Morning Leader. 





London: A. CG, FIFIELD, 13 CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s List. 


With 72 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, and a Map, 
Small royal 8vo, $s. net. 


Uganda for a Holiday. 


By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., G.C.V.O., C.B., LL.D., 
&c., Author of “'The Cradle of the Deep,” &c. 

COUNTRY LIFE.-~“* One feels in reading the book precisely as if one were 
traversing the region with a companion who was extremely well informed, 
agreeable, and natural...... The book is at once amusing and instructive to a 
very high a og 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“*‘ Uganda for a Holiday’ should prove to be one of 
the most popular of the books of the se.son.....a work which will afford ail 
readers who delight in brilliant travel talk a very delectable treat."’ 


Large post 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


Stocks and Shares. 


By HARTLEY WITHERS, Author of “The Meaning of 
Money.” (7th Impression.) 

FINANCIER.—“ Worthy of wide appreciation. The subject, though techni- 
cal, is brightly handled, for the book is expository rather than diJactie and 
statistical, so that it may be read from beginning to end with sustained interest 

..there is no phase of speculation or investment which is not described in a 
style easy of apprehension by the non-expert reader. ‘The appendices include a 
glossary of Stock Exchange terms and a useful index,”’ 











With 16 Full-page Illustrations by CHARLES J. FOLKARD. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 
The Flint Heart: a Fairy Story. 
PHILLPOTTS, Author of “The Human 
Portreeve,” &e. 


By Eprn 


Boy,” “The 


With a Frontispiece by H. W. Sraea and 10 Portraits, 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 68. 


Fighting Admirals. By Joun Barner, Author 


of “The Prince’s Valet,” “Eve in Earnest,” &c, 


SECOND AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION. 
With a Map and 40 Full-page Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 128. 6d. net. 


Chota Nagpore : a Little-Known Province. By 
F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, LC.S., F.R.G.S., Author of “The 
Story of an Indian Upland,” &e. 

SPECTATOR.—“ A highly interesting and instructive account of the region 
and its inhabitants.” 


Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Reaping the Whirlwind, and other Poems. 
By G. F. BRADBY, Author of “'The Great Days of Versailles,” 
“The Awakening of Bittlesham,” &e, 

A Memoir of “ The Creat English Tribune.” 
With Portraits and Facsimiles, Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


John Bright: a Monograph. By 


R. BARRY O'BRIEN, Author of “The Life of Lord Russell 
of Killowen,” &¢«. With a Preface by the Right Hon. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P. 


With 12 Pages of Illustrations and 2 Maps, Small demy 8vo, 
10s. Gd. net. 


The Incas of Peru. By Sir Cremenrs R. 
MARKHAM, K.C.B., I’.R.S., Author of “The Story of Majorca 
and Minorca,” &c. 

SECOND AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Great and Greater Britain. The Political, 
Naval, Military, Industrial, Financial, and Social Problems of 
the Motherland and Empire. By J. ELLIS BARKER, 
Author of “ Modern Germany,” &e. 

DAILY MAIL.—**‘ Great and Greater Britain’ is full of facts thoroughly 
digested and knowledge wisely applied, and should be studied by all who care 
for their country.” 


KRAAE nu 

CORNHILL 

For NOVEMBER. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 

The Major’s Nieco. Chaps.16-18. By Gronar A. BirMInGuam, 


Woodnotes. By the Hon. Mr. Justice DaRuina, 


Pastels under the Southern Cross.—VII. By Marcarer L, 

oops, 

The Unemployable and the Unemployed. 
SELLERS, 

Loiterings by the Lambourne. By the Hon. A. E. Garsonne- 
Hanpy. 

Holman Hunt and the Story of a Butterfly. By Frora 

ASSON, 

The Cell: the Unit of Organisation. By Lerrice Diapsy. 

The Man who Laughed. By Jonn Barnerr. 

The Leaves of the Tree.—II. Bishop Wistcott. By Arruur OC, 

Bewzon. 


Charlie Over the Water.—Prrt I. By Jane I. Fixpiarer, 


By Epita 





London; SMITH, ELDER & O0., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W, 
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HARPER'S 


for November includes Stories by 


Mary E. Wilkins 
Henry W. Nevinson 
Margaret Cameron, &c. 


MARGARET DELAND'S 
New Serial, ‘“‘ The Iron Woman” 


The Charcot Antarctic Expedition 
A Medieval Baron’s Household 
In Praise of Bridges By A. Hrenperson 


Photographs by A. L. COBURN 


7 Stories 6O Illustrations 





Horace Wa!pole:a Memoir Austin Dobson 
Revised Edition, with Photogravure and 12 other Illustra- 
tions, 5S. net. 


My Mark Twain 


Recollections of a long and intimate friendship. 
6s. net. 


Mdme. de Montespan and Louis XIV. 
H. Noel Williams 
7s. 6d. 


W. D. HOWELLS 


Illustrated, 


- New Edition. Photogravure Portrait. 


Walter Crane’s New Colour Book 
RUNMBO RHYMES 


A witty satire on man from tho animal’s point of view. 
Verses by ALFRED C. CALMOUR. 36 Drawings by 
WALTER CRANE. Royal 8vo, 104 pp., 5s. net. 


The Brain and the Voice in Speech & Song 


Prof. F. W. MOTT, F.R.S. (Harper’s Library of Living 
Thought.) 2s. 6d. net. 


Round the Year with the Stars GC. P. Serviss 


Illustrated. 5s. net. 
6s. Fiction 


THE ISLAND OF TEST 


ANDREW SOUTAR, Author of “The Chosen of the Gods.” 
A daring and original study of human nature. 


Pan’s Mountain - - ~~ Amélie Rives 
The Heritage of the Desert Zane Crey 
Dixie Hart - Will N. Harben 
The Fruit of Desire Virginia Demarest 


Other fdain-travelled Roads 
Hamlin Carland 


THE SILENT CALL 


EDWIN MILTON ROYLE, Author of “A White Man.” 
“A book that lives and moves and has its being.”—Truth, 





Please write for a beautifully Illustrated List of the 
Season’s New Books 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle St., London, W. 








A. & C. BLACK’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


LONDON—THE CITY. By Sir 


WALTER BESANT. Containing 105 Itustrations and a Large 
Plan of the City of London. Cloth, gilt top. Price 30s. net. 





THE SEA-KINGS OF CRETE AND 
THE PREHISTORIC CIVILIZATION OF GREECE. 
By Rev. JAMES BAIKIE, F.R.A.S., Author of “The Siory 
of the Pharaohs” and “Through the Telescope.” Containing 
32 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs, a Sketch Map of 
Crete, and a Plan of the Palace of Knossos. Price 7s. 6d. net, 


THE KINGIS QUAIR, AND THE 
QUARE OF JELUSY. By KING JAMES }, oF 


SCOTLAND. Edited, with Introductions, &c., by Professor 
ALEXANDER LAWSON, of St. Andrews. Price 6a. net, 

















THE EVOLUTION OF MIND. by 


JOSEPH McCABE. Large crown 8vo, cloth. Price 5s. net. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES 0F HEREDITY 


By 8S. HERBERT, M.D. M.R.CS., L RC.P, 


J Containing 
75 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth. i 


Price 5s. net, 








THE FOUR GEORGES. Sketches of 
Manners, Morals, Court and Town Life. By WILLIAM 
MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. Square demy §&vo, with 
4 Portraits in Colour and 12 other Illustrations in Black-and- 
White. Price 5s. net. 


THE NATION AS A BUSINESS 
FIRM; OR, AN ATTEMPT TO CUT A PATH 


THROUGH JUNGLE. By W. Il. MALLOCK. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. Price 3a. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH PHILOSOPHY. A Study of 


its Method and General Development. By THOMAS M. 
FORSYTH, M.A., D.Phil. (Edin.), Assistant and Lecturer in 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of St. Andrews. 
Demy 8 vo, cloth. Price 4a. 64. net. 











A. & C. BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


Demy 8vo, price 5s. net. 


THE TOPIC. OF THE DAY. 
THE SOCIAL IDEAL 


DR. CHALMERS’ CONTRIBUTION TO CHRISTIAN ECONOMICS. 
By J. WILSON HARPER, D.D. 


Edinburgh: MACNIVEN & WALLACE. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE. 
25% Discount for Cash. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


having removed from No. 37 to No. 43 Piccadilly, 
will send the three parts of the above on application. 


— 





] OOKS WANTED.—Browning, 17 vols., L.P., 1888; R. L. 
Stevenson's Works, 28 vols., Edinburgh Edit., 1894-98; Pickering’s Aldine 
Poets, 53 vols. ; Barratt’s Battle of Marathon, 1820; Pauline, 1835 ; FitzGerald's 
Omar Khayyam, 1859; Vicar of Wakefield, Salisbury, 2 vols., 1766 ; Geo. Mere- 
dith’s Poems, 1851; Scott's Waverley, Ist edit., 3 vols., boards, 1814; Shelley * 
Queen Mab, boards, 1813; Sporting Repository, 1822 ; Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 
in 20 Nos., 1847-48. SPECIALLY WANTED: d price will be given for 
any presentation or interesting copies or MSS. by Dickens, Thackeray, ». 
Stevenson, George Meredith, Robert Browning, R. Kipling, C. Lamb, William 


Morris, Wordsworth, Swinburne, Shelley, Sir W. Scott.—BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET. BIRMINGHAM, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & GO.’S LIST 


“A history which is quite the best and. most suited to a private 
library of any before the public.”—GLOBE. 


The Political History of England. 


Edited by the Rev. W. HUNT, D. 7“ and R. LANE POOLE, 
M.A., LL 
In Twelve Volumes, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net ool but sets will be supplied 


up to December 3i+t, 1910, at the price of £4 net, after which date 
the price will be £4 10s, net, 








Vel. 

So 1060). Py Temas Hova-| VII.—(1003 to 1600). Py F. C. Mon- 
gry, D.C.1.., Litt.D, TaGURB, M.A. 

11.—(1066 to 1210). Py GrorGe VITI.—(1660 to 1702). By Ricwany 
Burton Apams, MA. Lover, M.A. 

JIE—(121¢ to 1577). By T. F. Tour, IX.—(17 9th to 1700). By I.S. Leapam, 
M.A. X.—(1760 to 1801). By the Rev. 
Wits Hunt, M.A. 

XI.—(1801 to 1837). By the Hon. 
Grorer C. Bropaice, D C.L., 


IV.—(1°77 to 485). Fy C. Oman, 
M.A, 
V.—(1485 to 147). By H. A. L. 





Fisuer, M.A. and J. K. Foruerinexam, M.A, 
VI.—(UH7 to 0c). By A. F. Pou- | XIT.—(1857 to 1901). By Sipxey Low. 
LARD, M.A. M.A.,& Liorp C. Saynpers, B.A. 





se. a. 


Moliére: his Life and his Works. vw 6 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS. &vo. (Postage 6d.) net. 


Lectures on Greek Poetry. By J. W. 9 6 
MACKAIL, M.A., LL.D. &vo. (Postage 5d.) net. 





CHEAP EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S ESSAYS. 


Historical and Political Essays. 5 0 
By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. Cabinet net. 
Edition. In One Volume. Crown Svo, (Postage ¢ 4d. ) 








Philosophical Essays. By BerrranD 6 o 
RUSSEL L, M.A R8. Bro (Pos'age 4¢.) net. 
CONTEN' The : . ments cf Ethies—The Free Man’s Worship 
—The Study ‘a Mathematics— Pragmatism— William James's Con- 
ception of Truth—The Mounistic Theory of Truth—The Nature of 
Trath. 


A Quaker Post-Bag. Letters fr om W illiam 8 6 
Poun, &e. Edited by Mrs. GUD FREY LOCKER LAMPSON. net. 
Preface ly AUGUS'IINE BIRREL L. 8vo. Pustage 64.5 


The First Duke and Duchess Of io 6 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, By the Author of net. 
“The Life of a Prig,”’ &e. &vo. ( Pestage 6d.) 

“A most amus-ng and interesting took.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The Roman Empire: Essays on the 4 
Constitutions] History from the Aecessien of Domitian (81 A.D.) 2 o 
to the Retirement of Nicephorus III, (i081 A.D.) By the Rev. net. 
FP. Ww. BUSSELL, D dD. 2 vols. 8vo. (Postage id.) 

The Dawn of Modern England: ogo o 
a iioteey of the Reformation, 1509-1525, by CARL 0s net. 
LUMSDEN. 8ve, ( Postage 5d.) 

The beck has been written from the Roman Catholic 
s'and point. 


Crime. and Criminals, 1876-1910. 4 6 
Ry R. FP. QUIN' On, M.D., late Governor of H.M. Prison, net. 
Hollow: y. Crown &vo, (Po stage Ad.) 

A History of the Cavendish Labora- 7 6 


tory, Cambridge. With Illustrations. 8vo. net. 
ee _ ostage 6d. ) 


The Life and ‘Legend of the Lady 
St. Ciare, Translated from the French version (1562) 4 6 


ef Brother I’rancis du Puis by CHARLOTTE BALFOUR. With net. 
or ductio ily FATHER CUTHBERT, O.8.F.C., and 24 Ius- 











tra tic Crown Evo, (Postage 4d.) 

A Soldier's s ; Reecllections: Leaves from g 0 
the Diary of a Youn g Confederate. By RANDOLPH H. McKIM, net, 
With 6 ustrations. 8vo. (Postage 5d.) 


LONGMANS’ PCCKET LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
Poems by the Way. By Wim Morais. 
New Edition, Feap. 8vo. (Postage 3d. each.) Cloth, gilt top 
Leather 





0 
bd 


2 
am 3. 
The Morality of Social Pleasures. 3 6 
By MONTAGU JWLER, M.A., Rector of All Hallows, net. 
London Wall. Crown Svo. (Postage 4d.) 
ees TENTS.—Chayter 1. Theatre Going—2. Theatricale, Pageants, 
te nemg . 3. Racing, and Betting and Gam) ie 4. Week-end Enter- 
Slant’, 5. Sunday Work and Amusements—6. Politics—7. Gossip and 
ander—& Frie ndship and Love—9. ‘he Inflaeace of Thought. 
ee 








A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
Captain Ferrercourt’s Widow. By 6 o 


a F. HUTCHINSON. Crown $vo. 
A sympathetic story and ove by no means devoid of humour.” 
— Evening Stenderd, 


LONGMA NS, GREEN -_" co. 39 Paternoster Row, Senden, E.c. 











From CONSTABLE’S List 
THE WINTER QUEEN 


The Sad Story of Elizabeth of Bohemia, 
Daughter of James I. and VI. 


By MARIE HAY (Author of “A German Pompadour,” &c.) 
With Dlustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The tale is admirably told with much picturesque 
resource and abundant genuine feeling......we have here a book of no ordinary merit 
and attraction, Miss Hay's book is equipped like a scholarly monograph well 
Sounded upon careful research, but she writes her story like one writing a novel.” 


NOBLE DAMES AND NOTABLE MEN 


By JOHN FYVIE. Demy 8ve, Illustrated, 103, 6d. net, 

These studies of six celebrities of the Gecrg’an era will be valued 

for the criginal manuscript material which they incorporate, including 
eightecn mn copyright and scarce! ly known letters of Horace Walpole. 








THE LATEST FICTION 6s. nal 


ar Ate LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’ 


A New Novel by the Author of ‘‘A Walking Gentleman.” 


James Prior _ FORTUNA CHANCE 


A New Novel by the Author of ‘*‘Country Neighbours.” 
Alice Brown 
JOHN WINTERBOURNE’S FAMILY 


SUNDAY TIMES.—“ The bock contains some really fine character drawing, and 
the people seem to be living, Svanthing Sgueee. 1 











A Abe Novel by the Author of ** Jewel.”’ 


Clara Louise Burnham CLEVER BETSY 


SCOTSMAN.—*“ Whether at home or abroad, the author is @ perpetual delight, 
and she establishes her claim to cleverness.” 





An Historical Remauce teeming with incident. 
Dorothy Margaret Stuart 
MARTIN THE MUMMER 


SCOTSMAN.—“ The story, boldly imagined and vigorously told, is always 
pleasant fo read,”” 





May Sinclair THE CREATORS 


Mr. JAMES DOU GLAS writes :—* The style is amazingly pure and keen....., 


there is no better d alogue in any novel I have ever read.” 

TIMES.—" A comedy crowded with tragic moments,”” 

The EVENING STANDARD eays:—“ For the world at large it will ever be 
an admirably written novel «f character, original and vital,” 


DAILY re LEGRAP H. * The tale is interesting, the dialogue is sparkling, and 
the characters amuse us 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ The book is marvellously clever—nay 
great a vave and wonderful bock.” 


Hilaire Belloc PONGO AND THE BULL 


DAILY NEWS.—" ‘A brilliant social satire which is @ delight to read...... 
immensely amusing.’ 

TIMES.—** The rush and brilliance of the tale,” 

EVENING STANDARD.—“ A brilliant piece of work,” 

OBSERV ER.—* The book is a thoroughly racy satire,” 


A. J. Dawson LAND OF HIS FATHERS 
STANDARD.—" Mr. Dawson's vigorous and manly story. He is able to interest 
one 80 complitely a fine book, strong and wholesome,” 
TIMES,.—“ Very brightiy and well written..... full of life and character,” 


Harry James Smith ENCHANTED GROUND 


DUNDER ADVERTISER. —*This novel is admirably written, with an indi 
vidual style and rrew, 
BOOK MONTILY.—“ A new author, end worth trying.” 


G. B. Lancaster JIM OF THE RANGES 
SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH,—* The story teems with vivid incident 
posacsses reality wonderful sense of almosphere, @ vigorous remance, with @ fasci- 
nation of its own,” 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A fine book, belonging, for its power of catching the 
atm ‘ herve of wild places, to the same class of novels as Miss Robins’ * Maynctic 
North 


THE ‘PSYCHOLOGY OF RELICIOUS EXPERIENCE 
By EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net, 
This is an able and profoundly suggestive book dealing with the 
histcry and methods of the psychology of religious experience, the 
origin of religion in the race, the origin and development of 
religious experience in the individual, and the place of religion in 
the experience of the individual and of society. 


PRIMITIVE PSYCHO-THERAPY AND QUACKERY 


By ROBERT M. LAWRENCE, M.D., Author of “The Magic 
of the Horseshoe.” 7s. 6d. net, 

A collection of curious, interesting, and sometimes very amusing 
facts and incidents, showing how in all ages men have used and mis- 
used the influence of mind over body for healing purposes, through 
amulets, talismans, phy lacteries, S, royal touch, relics, &e. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 


EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


Compiled from Letters, Diaries, and other Unpublished Documents by W. F. MONYPENNY., 
With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, in 4 or 5 vols., 12s, net each vol. 


Now Ready, Vol. I., dealing with the period up to the year 1837, Illustrated by 8 Photogravures 
and 4 Half-tone Engravings-: 


INDIA AND TIBET. 


Being a History of the Relations which have Subsisted between the Two Countries from the Time of Warren Hastings 
to 1910; together with a Particular A t of the Mission to Lhasa of 1904. 
By Colonel Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.1LE., 
Author of “The Heart of a Continent,” “ Among the Celestials,” &c. | With Maps and Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. net. 

“ India and Tibet” contains a complete account of our relations with Tibet since the Tashi Lama firat entered into communication 
with Warren Iastings in 1773 up to the flight of the Dalai Lama to India in 1910. And not only are the direct relations between the 
British and the Tibetans treated of, but also those between the British and the Chinese and Russians respectively in regard to Tibet, 
A full narrative of the Mission to Lhasa in 1904 is included, and descriptions are given of the character, the policy, and the religion 
of the Tibetans and of the country passed through on the way to Lhasa, 


LION AND DRAGON IN NORTHERN CHINA. 


By R. F. JOHNSTON, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.S., 
District Officer and Magistrate, Weihaiwei ; formerly Private Secretary to the Governor of Hong-Kong, &c.; Author of “From Peking 
to Mandalay.” With Map and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

In this book will be found the only full description that exists of the British dependency of Weihaiwei. The author has seen 
service in both South and North China, and has travelled throughout the length and breadth of the Cainese Empire. His book, 
although primarily dealing with the “ Cinderella of the British Empire,” practically touches the whole relations of Europeans to the 
Chinese in their own land. Mr. Johnston's practical experience in the country, the nature of his official duties, and his knowledge 
of the language have given him unique opportunities for acquiring an intimate knowledge of the Chinese people and their customs, 


AFRICAN GAME TRAILS. 


An Account of the African Wanderings of an American Hunter-Naturalist 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Illustrated from Photographs by KERMIT ROOSEVELT and OTHER MEMBERS OF THE EXPEDITION and from Drawings 
by PHILIP R. GOODWIN. Second Impression. Medium 8vo, 18s. net. 


SEA LAW AND SEA POWER. | SEA WOLVES OF THE 
By T. GIBSON BOWLES, M.P., Author of “The Declaration | MEDITERRANEAN. 


of Paris of 1856.” Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. By Commander E. HAMILTON CURREY, R.N. With Illus 

; ; . , trations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
In this book the author offers a serious and reasoned warning to his country- | OF the romances which fringe the by-paths of history, fow are more fascinating 
men against the final abandonment of their effective power at sea proposed by | than that of the Moslem Corsairs of the Mediterranean. The story of these 
the Hague Convention of 1907, and effected by the Declaration of London of | men who rose from being little better than slaves to become, not only Admirals 


1910, and the Naval Prize Bill now before Parliament. The changes proposed | 204 —— of he = but Kings oa +y by right of one 4 
sete " “ey 28 ser ~ more like a sixteenth-century romance than the sober pages of history. T 

by these tnstrements ee and far-reaching. To examine all the proposed record of the deeds of the Sea Wolves is but another instance of truth being 

changes historically and practically, and to awaken the country to a sense of | stranger than fiction; of how fiction was overtaken and surpassed by 

the vital necessity for resisting them, is the purpose of this book. | desperate pirates. 
































NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE ANDERSONS. GRIT. 





By S. MACNAUGHTAN, Author of “ A Lame Dog’s Diary,” By GEORGE HANSBY RUSSELL, Author of “Under the 
“Three Miss Graemes,” “ Us Four,” &c. Sjambok,” “On Commando,” &c. 

MASTER AND MAID. BAWBEE JOCK. 
By Mrs. L, ALLEN HARKER, Author of “Miss Esperance By AMY MACLAREN, Author of “With the Merry 
and Mr, Wycherly,” “A Romance of the Nursery,” &c. Austrians,” &c. 

THE GATES. THE PEER’S PROGRESS. 
BY A NEW WRITER. By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 





Founded and Edited by ALAN H. BURGOYNE, M.P. 


Fourtn Yxar or Issvzg. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 2s. Gd. not. 
PART IL. 
The Progress of Gritish and Forcign Navies | Comparative Naval Strength 
PART II. 
The Bo at me Ship e sas ye " ) Great Britain and the Smalier epuere The Mercantile Marine and Imperial 
Sea-Training EOFFREY Drage GERARD FIENNES : : outer, R.N.B. 
The Cefence Factor in Sca-Power The Future of the Russian Fiect Soreness ee 
A. Wuarron Mercatre, B.Se., A.M.L.C.E., &. Nicotas PortTuGaLorr Social Democracy & Naval Supremacy 
The Command of the Sea Fellow of the Russian Society of Military Science Georcs A. ATKINSON 
“Meta Incoenrta” Vice-President of the Russian Navy League 
Manning the Navy Some Side-Lights on German Naval | The Development of Anglo-German 
Admiral Sir 8. Earpiey-Wi_mor Policy Hector C. Brwater (Berlin) Antagonism Avan H, Buacorss 
PART IIL. 
Table of World's Dreadnoughts Ordnance Tables List of the World’s Large Merchant 
The Evolution of the British Battie- | List of the Worid’s Large Docks ~—* 
shir, &c. Burden of Armaments Table List British and Foreign Warships 
Statistical Tables A Table of Speed The Objects of the Navy League 











JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’°S NEW BOOKS 


Lectures on the French Revolu- 
tion. By JOHN EMERICH EDWARD DALBERG-ACTON, 
First Baron Acton, D.C.L., LL.D. &e. Edited by JOHN 
NEVILLE FIGGIS, C.R., Litt.D., and REGINALD VERE 
LAURENCE, M.A. 8vo, 10s. net, 


A History of the British Army. 
By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With Maps, 8vo. 
Vol. V.—From tas RenewAL or THE WaR TO THE 
Evacuation oF Rio pg ta Piata (1803-1807). 18s. net. 
Vol. VI—From tae Exrzpirion to E«ypt, 1807, TO THE 
Parris or Cornu&a, January, 1809. 18s. net. 


The Broad Stone of Empire. 
Problems of Crown Colony Administration. 
With Kecords of Personal Experience. By Sir CHARLES 
BRUCE, G.C.M.G. With Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 

[ November 4th, 

An Olive Branch in Ireland and 


its History. by WILLIAM O'BRIEN, MP. With 
Portraits, 8vo, 10s. net. 

MORNING POST.—“ Everyone wishing to understand the forces working in 
Irish polities at the present time should read Mr. O'Brien's book, marked as it 
is by all the ability and eloquence of one of the most interesting figures in 
Ireland and by the eincerity of a preacher absolutely convinced of the truth of 
his doctrines.” 


The Charm of the Road. England 


and Wales. ry JAMES JOHN HISSEY. With 
28 Full-page Hilustrations and a Map, &vo, 10s. net. 


Life in the Roman World of Nero 

and St. Paul. By Professor T. G TUCKER, 
Litt.D. Camb., Author of “Life in Ancient Athens,” &c. 
With Illustrations, &vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE GLOBE,—“ Professor Tucker's book is meant for those who, without 
any pretence to classical learning, would like to get some elear iklea of the daily 
hfe of that antiquity of which they hear eo much. It would be difficult to 
conceive a book Letter suited to the purpose, for while no previous knowledge 
of the subject is taken for granted, and the reader is not troubled by expressions 
of whch, perhaps, he does net know the meaning, it is eminently scholarly, 
and yet extremely graphic.” 


Rest Harrow. By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
A sequel to “Open Country,” which continues the history of 
fanchia Percival and John Senhouse. 6s, 


The Human Chord. _ py atarernon 
BLACKWOOD. A story of a very extraordinary character, 
in which will be found the special qualities of the Author’s 
earlier works, but intensified and used with greater power. 6s. 


Tales of Men and Ghosts. By 
EDITH WHARTON. A collection of ten short stories, a 
form of fiction in which this author has achieved signal 
suceess. 6s, 


The Devil and the Deep Sea. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. A story of hotel life on the 
Mediterranean, with a considerable element of mystery. 6s. 


Hearts and Coronets. By Anicr 
WILSON FOX. A story, specially suitable for girls, of Englich 
home life amongst attractive people, who are cleverly drawn 
and skilfully contrasted. 6s. 


A Snail’s Wooing: the Story of 


an Aipine Courtship. By E. M. SNEYD- 
KYNNERSLEY, Author of “H.M.I.” 6s. 


The Footprints in the Snow, 


and other Tales. By H. F. W. TATHAM, Assistant- 
Master at Eton College. With a Memoir by A. C. BENSON, 
and a Portrait. Extra Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The Story of a Year. By Mrs. 


MOLESWORTH. With Illustrations by Grxtrups Demain 
Hauxonp. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Domain of Belief. By Henry 


JOHN COKE, Author of “ Creeds of the Day,” “ Tracks of a 


Rudyard Kipling 


Rewards and Fairies. 


With Tlustrations by FRANK CRAIG. Uniform Edition. 
Red cloth, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s.— Pocket Edition. India paper, 
limp leather, Peap. 8vo, 5s. net.— Edition de Luze. Hand-male 
paper, sateen cloth, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Glory of the Shia World. 
The Tale of a Pilgrimage. Translated and Edited from a 
Persian Manuscript by Major P. M. SYKES, C.M.G., Assisted 
by KHAN BAHADUR AHMAD DIN KHAN. With many 
Illustrations in the Text, and 4 Coloured Reproductions of 
Persian Paintings, 8vo, 10s. net. 


Life and Letters of Alexander 


Macmillan, py cuaries b. GRAVES. With 
Portraits, 8vo, 10s. net. 

The Herkomers. sy sir HUBERT VON 
HERKOMER, C.V.0, RA, D.C.L. LL.D, &. With 6 


Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 
With 28 Illustrations, 4to, 25s. net. 


Chronicles of Pharmacy. 
WOOTTON. Iustrated, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


THE TIMES.—“ A book which deserves a place on the shelf as a useful work 
of reference, and which supplies many an imstructive chapter for a spare 
half-hour.” 


Our Village. By Mary Russert Mirrorp. 
With an Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, 


100 Illustrations by Hvuen Thomson, and 16 Coloured Plates 
from Drawings by ALrrep Rawuiines. Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


By A. C, 


The Water Babies. By Cnarrrs 
KINGSLEY. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Warwick 
GosLe. 8vo, 5s. net. 


Pietro of Siena: a Drama. 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Alongshore: Where Man and the 


Sea Face One Another. 3y sveruen 
REYNOLDS. With Ilustrations from Photographs by 
Mervitixe Macxay. Extra Crown 8vo, 6a. 


Some Elements of the Religious 
Teaching of Jesus according to 
the Synoptic Gospels. being the jowerr 


LECTURES for 1910. By C.G. MONTEFIORE. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


Melanesians and Polynesians: 


their Life-Histories Described and Com- 
pared. By GEORGE BROWN, D.D. With Illustrations, 
8vo, 12s. net. 


Nigerian Studies; or, The Religious 


and Political System of the Yoruba. By 
R. E. DENNETT, Author of “At the Back of the Black 
Man’s Mind.” With Illustrations and Map, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The Conflict of Colour. Being a 


Detailed Examination of Racial Problems 
throughout the World, with Special Refer- 
ence the English-Speaking Peoples. By 
B. L. PUTNAM WEALE. 8vo, 10s. net. | Tuesday. 


Democracy and the Party Sys- 
tem in the United States: a stuay 


in Extra-Constitutional Government. By 
M. OSTROGORSKI. New Edition. Abridged. Extra 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Young Gaol-Birds. By Cuanrzes FE. B. 
RUSSELL, M.A., Author of “The Making of a Criminal,” 


By 





Rolling Stone,” &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 


“ Working Lads’ Clubs,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Ltd., 


London. 
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From WELLS GARDNER, 


———_____. 


DARTON & CO.'S LIST. 





*s, aod 


J JUS T PUBLISHED. 


THE DOG : ‘LOVER'S BOOK. 


Pictured by EDWIN NOBLE, R.B.A. With Preface by Major RICHARDSON. Cloth, 15s. net. 


All about Dogs, by a well-known dog lover. 


The book is divided into four main parts, dealing with Watch Dogs and Guardians, 


Sporting Dogs, Lapdogs and Pets, Wild Dogs and their Kinsmen, with a section of general information on training, common ailments, Shows, 


and Dog law. The whole is beautifully illustrated in colours, with 


black-and-white in addition. 


a diagram of the comparative sizes of Dogs and smaller illustrations in 





MARTIN HYDE. 


The Duke’s Messonger. By JOHN 
MASEFIELD. Illustrated by T. C. 


MASEFIELD. 
DUGDALE. Cloth, 6s. 


A stirring tale of a boy's adventures in the service of the 
Duke of Monmouth, at the close of the seventeenth cenlury. 


THE SLOWCOACH. 


By E. V.LUCAS. Ilustrated in Colours 
by M.V. WHEELHOUSE. Cloth, 63, 


E. V. 
LUCAS. 


A new and original story by Mr. E. V. Lucas, dealing 
with @ caravan journey through a beautiful part of 
Engiand, including Oxford 


and Stratford-on-Avon. 











DARTON’S FINE ART SERIES. 


Each volume printed on superfine paper, profusely Illustrated in the best style by + enue Artists, 


bound in cloth boards, gilt top, 8t 


A BOOK OF 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 


An intensely realistic account of two boys who “ discovered” 


a small piece of England. 
T J g 


by 5], price 6Gs.; calf, 10s. 6d. net. 


DISCOVERIES. 


Illustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.I. 


Mr. John Masefield tells how they learnt to use 


their eyes and their minds, and to read, in their discoveries, the story of the past as well as of lhe present. 


AMONG THE VOLUMES INCLUDED IN THIS SERIES ARE: 


A WONDER BOOK OF BEASTS. 


By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 


A WONDER BOOK OF OLD ROMANCE. 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. 

THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND 

HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS. 


By MARY MACLEOD. [4th Edition. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 


By MARY MACLEOD. [5th Edition, 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY BOOK. 


By MARY MACLEOD. [4th Edition, 


A BOOK OF BALLAD STORIES. 


By MARY MACLEOD. 

TALES ofthe CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 
By F. J. HARVEY DARTON. [4th Edition, 

A List of this 





Profusely Illustrated 
in Colour by 


CHARLES ROBINSON. Music by B. 


BROWNIKINS. 


Written by Mrs. ARKWRIGHT. 


FORGOTTEN TALES OF LONG AGO. 


Sciected and Edited, with Introduction, by E. V. LUCAS. 


[2nd Edition, 
CHILDREN OF THE DAWN. 


Old Tales of Greece. By E. F. BUCKLEY. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. 


By S&S. R. CROCKETT. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FAIRCHILD 
FAMILY. ®8y Mrs. SHERWOOD. 


FAIRY-TALES FROM GRIMM. 


tilustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.1. 


FAIRY-TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN 


liiustrated by GORDON BROWNE, R.1. 
ac, a, AC 


[4th Edition, 





woll-known Series post-free on application. 





An Illustrated Book with 
Musie of easy Plays for 
Children, which have al- 


W. WILSON. ready proved most popular. 


Cloth, 6s. 





BOOKS FOR BOYS 
H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, 
The Cruise of the ‘ Kingfisher.’ 


by W. RAINEY. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Illustrated 

Cruisers in the Clouds. Illus- 
trated, 2s. 6d. 

A popular ascount of flying machines from the earliest days to. the present 


Danger Signals. Illustrated, 
2s. 6d 


Anam vzing record of pluck, skill, and perseverance contained in the history 
of building some of the most famous lighthouses, 


By Joun Lea. 


By Joun Lea. 


AND GIRLS. 
RAYMOND JACBERNS. 
An Every Day Romance. 
Illustrations by PAUL HARDY, Cloth, 5s, 
MABEL QUILLER-COUCH. 
The Mean-Wells. With Coloured Lllustrations 
by G. E. ROBERTSON, Cloth, 3s, 6d 


Hansel and Gretel. With 12 Full-pago Illustra 
tions in Colour by MARIA L, KIRK. 5s. net. 


With Coloured 














THE TREASURE HOUSE SERIES. 


Each of these volumes will prove a delightful companion for anyono visiting these Treasure Houses of the Nation. 
Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. not. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., A.L.S., &c. Illustrated from Photo- 
graphs and from Original Drawings by EDWIN NOBLE and A. T. ELWES. 


Lin the press. 
HAMPTON COURT. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (™ rs. Ady). With Illustrations of the Place 
and Pictures specially done for this volume. 
THE WALLACE COLLECTION AND THE 
TATE GALLERY. 
By ESTELLE ROSS. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL AND THE UNITED 
SERVICE MUSEUM. 
By EDWARD FRASER, Author of “ Bellerophon,” 
Brave,” 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
By ALICE CORKRAN, With Illustrations of the Principal Pictures. 


THE WONDERS OF THE ZOO. 
By LILIAN GASK. Illustrated DOROTHY HARDY. Stories of 
Animals in the Zoological Gardens told by an old Oolonel. 


“The Bravest of the 
[in the press. 
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